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Ballads  Between  Glass 


by 


Wendell  J.  Bowerman 


Wagnerian  deities,  he,  carved  ma¬ 
ple,  and  she,  sewn  linen,  their  stride, 
smooth,  their  faces,  shining,  they 
shuffled  about  in  the  Williamsburg 
Motel. 

“If  you're  going  to  follow  me,”  he 
smiled,  “the  first  thing  you’d  better 
have  is  your  raincoat.”  Bob  Hart¬ 
ley’s  fingers  poked  at  the  thin  cush¬ 
ions  of  the  motel  sofa  and  he 
watched  her  counting  the  strokes 
as  she  brushed  her  brown  hair.  She 
laughed  at  him,  and  he  came  and 
put  his  arms  around  her  with  a 
memory  of  a  formal  yew  garden 
and  tea,  toast,  eggs,  and  honey,  with 
the  thyme  and  beehives  within 
view,  and  the  cadavers  of  his  par¬ 
ents.  “For  being  just  a  stub-nosed 
kid,  you’re  all  right,  you  know, 
Jim?”  She  jerked  away  and  turned 
her  narrow  face  to  him. 


“You’re  only  two  years  older,  old 
man.”  He  was  kissing  her,  thinking 
of  a  succession  of  military  schools 
and  reprimanding  letters  from  an 
uncle,  murmuring  how  he  loved  her 
olive  New  Orleans  cheeks,  and  nose, 
and  forehead,  and  feeling  the  yellow 
tiled  bathroom  suddenly  dark  and 
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close.  Her  voice  was  sharp,  freshening  the  air.  “Just  because  you’ve 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia,”  she  made  a  deep  curtsy 
and  he  was  glad  she  was  kidding,  “is  no  reason  to  act  superior.”  She 
stuck  out  her  tongue,  and  he  tried  to  catch  it  with  his  fingers,  ended  up 
stroking  her  cheek. 

“Down,  girl.  Only  kidding.” 

“I  know,  but  I’d  never  forgive  you  if  it  weren’t  for  that  divine  mus¬ 
tache  of  yours.”  Jim  put  her  plastic  comb  and  brush  into  her  travelling 
case,  and  zipped  it  shut  with  a  sound  like  that  he  had  noticed  her  mother 
make  with  her  lorgnette. 

“I’ll  shave  it  off.”  He  noticed  again  how  much  taller  and  broader  he 
was,  as  he  looked  at  the  blond  stroke  .  .  .  and  lighter,  even  after  a  month 
in  the  sun.  He  studied  the  striking  impression  he  made  in  herringbone, 
and  Jim’s  plain  white  blouse,  but  she  would  wear  nothing  expensive. 
He  saw  her  catch  him,  blushed,  and  knew  she  was  not  going  to  ask 
what  he  had  been  thinking. 

“Then  I’ll  forgive  you  for  your  blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  he-man 
build,  you  crout.” 

“I’ll  get  fat,  blind,  and  grey.” 

“My  Milton!” 

They  laughed  loudly;  he  made  a  courtly  bow,  and  followed  Jim  back 
into  the  panelled  motel  room,  where  they  packed,  chatting  like  flute 
and  violin  in  a  Liszt  rhapsody. 

*  *  * 

Awake  in  the  sheeted  dark,  Jim’s  mind  began  organ  chords.  The  day 
before  yesterday,  they  had  driven  in  the  new  Volks  from  the  bogs  near 
the  southern  border  of  Virginia  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  at  Williams¬ 
burg  and  then  a  week  at  the  beach.  He  had  teased  her  awfully  in  the 
old  city,  saying  the  State  House  ought  to  crumble  in  eighteenth  century 
shock  because  they  were  living  together,  and  “My  God,  enjoying  each 
other!”  Neatly  he  forgot  to  point  out  at  least  that  they  are  married.  I 
am  a  wall  and  my  breasts  are  like  towers.  So  now  in  his  eyes  I  have 
become  one  to  be  welcomed.  She  pounded  her  pillow  smooth  to  see  if 
he  was  asleep. 

And  then  his  joke  about  why  they  used  boxwood  hedges  on  the  way 
to  the  outhouse;  several  other  people  were  embarrassed,  even  angry. 
But  she  had  already  guessed  he  had  a  coarse  streak.  What  most  aston¬ 
ished  her  was  his  constant  outpouring  of  thoughts.  Were  these  to 
shock  her,  or  “deepen”  her  (using  his  phrases  already!),  or  merely 
mock  her?  Oh,  that  you  were  my  brother,  nursed  at  my  mother’s  breasts. 
I  would  lead  you,  bring  you  to  the  home  of  my  mother.  There  you  would 
teach  me  to  give  you  spiced  wine  to  drink.  She  supposed  he  had  always 
done  this,  but  they  had  not  really  had  much  time — until  classes  ended 
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for  him  and  her  physical  therapy  course  was  finished  at  Virginia 
Intermont.  They  had  been  married  last  January,  but  “home”  had  not 
been  much  but  a  weekend  apartment-made-study-hall.  And  this  summer 
was  to  be  her  grand  tour  of  Virginia.  The  rain  outside  was  now  a  hot, 
heavy  drizzle,  and  the  Richmond  hotel's  air  conditioner  was  not  on — 
neither  of  them  minded  torpid  weather  but  occasionally. 

So  he  decided  to  spend  the  first  month  of  their  honeymoon  in  the  bogs. 
But  it  turned  out  very  well — she  had  learned  twelve  hundred  varieties 
of  swamp  viburnum — no !  it  had  been  much  more  pleasant  than  she  had 
expected.  He  did  not  always  like  to  be  touched,  but  the  second  day  out  he 
held  her  around  the  waist  and  walked  through  the  mossy  shade  like  that 
all  day.  She'd  never  have  thought  that  standing  in  a  peat  bog  covered 
with  yellow  algae,  netting  leeches  and  red  salamanders,  could  be  inter¬ 
esting,  but  then  water  had  always  been  something  to  swim  in,  to  skate  on. 
National  Women’s  Swimming  Champion  Stands  with  Leeches  in  Bog. 
Miss  Graciousness  in  hip  boots.  One  alone  is  my  dove,  my  perfect  one, 
her  mother's  chosen,  the  dear  one  of  her  parent.  She  always  imagined 
English  majors  spent  evenings  murmuring  French  poetry  by  fireside, 
not  looking  at  leaf  tissue  under  a  portable  microscope  in  a  motel  room, 
the  lights  glaring. 

Surprises  followed  hard  and  fast,  like  earthquake,  fire,  and  flood.  I 
came  down  to  the  nut  garden  to  look  at  the  fresh  growth  of  the  valley, 
to  see  if  the  vines  were  in  bloom,  if  the  pomegranates  had  blossomed. 
Before  I  knew  it,  my  heart  had  made  me  the  blessed  one  of  my  kins¬ 
women.  Bob  went  into  one  of  his  forewarned  “silent  strokes.”  (Strong 
resemblance  to  a  dead  man's  float.)  A  word  an  hour  for  a  week  and 
most  of  those  apologetic,  but  he  had  nothing  to  say.  The  cat-lapping  of 
the  bogs  in  early  evening  and  his  ship,  worship,  whispered  song,  stung 
in  her  brain.  A  spurt  of  warm  anger  burst  in  her  like  a  desert  lily  after 
rain,  rooting,  leafing  out,  blooming  saffron  and  withered  immediately, 
but  bearing  seeds  round  like  white  eggs.  She  had  had  to  start  knitting 
him  a  sweater  to  keep  from  getting  jittery.  Besides,  he  would  at  least 
grunt  or  give  her  a  dog-faced  apology  over  his  book  when  she  measured. 
That  was  over,  temporarily.  Now  philosophy!  Next  thing  he  would  be 
calling  her  Raissa. 

Her  bitterness  became  enumerated  like  chimes :  first  he  draws  her  out 
to  a  wilderness,  will  not  go  see  their  mutual  friends,  then  ignores  her, 
and  now  he  is  starting  psychoanalysis.  “Freud !”  she  accidentally  spoke 
aloud.  He  had  not  stirred;  but  then  imagining  Bob  at  all  Freudian 
made  her  start  to  laugh  and  she  had  to  put  her  face  in  the  pillow  again. 

And  one  last  thing  while  she  was  bitching.  He  kept  insisting  she  could 
leave  him  anytime  she  wanted.  Was  he  threatening?  No.  Then  why  .  .  .  ? 
Like  the  sudden  twist  in  a  swan  dive,  his  voice  came,  “Love  should  be 
momentous,  both  quantifiedly  and  temporally.”  She  wondered:  I  was 
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sleeping  but  my  heart  kept  vigil.  I  heard  my  lover  knocking:  “Open  to 
me,  my  sister,  my  beloved,  my  dove,  my  perfect  one.  For  my  head  is 
wet  with  dew,  my  locks  with  the  moisture  of  night.”  I  have  taken  off  my 
robe,  am  I  then  to  put  it  on?  I  have  bathed  my  feet,  am  I  then  to  soil 
them?  My  lover  put  his  hand  through  the  opening:  my  heart  trembled 
within  me,  and  I  grew  faint  when  he  spoke.  I  rose  to  open  to  my  lover 
with  my  hands  dripping  myrrh,  with  my  hands  dripping  choice  myrrh 
upon  the  fittings  of  the  lock.  I  opened  to  my  lover,  but  my  lover  had  de¬ 
parted,  gone. 

She  sighed  in  relief,  for  a  breeze  was  moving  the  “antique  lace”  cur¬ 
tains.  This  time  she  had  gotten  it  out  of  her  system  without  telling  him. 
But  he  said  she  ought  to  tell  him.  That  was  one  thing  she  was  sure  he 
was  wrong  about.  Bob  nuzzled  her  shoulder,  and  her  headache  faded 
like  shadowplay  in  sunlight. 

*  *  * 

His  hand  was  bronze  against  the  tan  beach.  The  old  ocean  clapped 
as  Jim,  in  a  black  tanksuit  spattered  with  prize  patches,  irreverently 
kept  letting  clenched  handfuls  of  sand  pour  into  his  hair. 

“Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  the  letter  I  almost  wrote  to  my  professors 
between  junior  and  senior  year?” 

“No.”  She  sat  on  his  chest  like  a  bookend  mermaid,  and  he  pretended 
to  gasp. 

“You  can  hear  better  if  you  let  me  breathe.” 

“But  you  might  leave  if  I  let  you  keep  on  breathing.” 

“No  such  luck.”  He  saw  her  turn  to  see  if  the  mid-July  sunset  crowd 
were  staring.  Her  profile  surprised  him  in  its  flowing  dignity. 

“Say,  I’m  not  going  to  wait  all  night  to  hear  about  this  epistle  of 
yours.  I  want  to  do  some  more  water-skiing  tomorrow.” 

“I  don’t  have  to  tell  you  .  .  .  ,”  he  teased. 

“Oh,  please”  She  licked  her  finger  and  brushed  his  eyebrows.  He 
tried  to  be  almost  annoyed-looking. 

“Only  because  you’re  a  friend  of  mine.  I  was  going  to  write  them  an 
apology  for  not  being  able  to  just  drop  in  and  say  'hello’  and  hold  up 
my  end  of  a  ‘brilliant’  conversation.  I  have  to  put  into  writing  at  my 
own  pace  what  I  really  felt,  and  in  my  writing,  I  did  want  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  their  teaching  and  to  encourage  them  towards  others 
more  friendly  than  I.  Of  course  you  know  why  I  didn’t  send  it?” 

“It  was  too  romantic?”  Jim  set  her  face  quickly  in  a  smile,  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  that  sound  less  harsh. 

“Yes,  and  they’d  figure  I  was  browning  them  up.  Or  that  I  had  to  hide 
behind  cautious  expression,  which  of  course  I  do.”  He  pulled  his  legs  up, 
and  she  leaned  back,  and  drew  lines  with  her  fingernails  on  his  stomach. 

“May  I  presume  to  say  that  what  you  whispered  to  me  this  morning 
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was  not  the  most  cautious  rational  formalism  I’ve  heard.” 

The  flat  note  was  lost  in  harmony.  “Want  to  hear  some  more?” 

“Yup.” 

*  *  * 

He  woke  from  a  dream  of  screaming  trumpets  and  was  startled  to 
find  Jim  awake.  She  was  worried  about  something  again  and  would  not 
tell,  probably.  And  he  could  see  it  build  into  resentment,  even  hatred. 
So?  He  felt  there  was  no  way  of  stopping  the  cycle,  just  keep  trying. 
Why?  He  would  have  to  take  a  different  tack  than  that.  Like  last  sum¬ 
mer  spent  working  shifts  in  the  Inquirer  printing  plant,  trained  to 
replace  a  man  on  the  “clean-up  gang”  who  could  fill,  say,  a  typesetter’s 
place  while  he  took  his  vacation.  Yeh,  that  summer  he  had  called  Jim 
twice  and  seen  her  once.  But  at  least  he  had  made  a  strong  effort  to  be 
liked  on  the  job,  not  just  to  make  money  to  tide  him  over  until  last 
April  and  his  trust  fund. 

A  former  baseball  player  became  an  especially  good  friend.  They 
began  going  crosstown  to  work  together,  and  Red’s  Impala  convertible 
crackling  across  the  gravel-spattered  cement  driveway,  the  parking  in 
the  backyard  cinders,  the  hello  to  old  Potts  who  watched  by  day  from 
a  small  steel  kitchen  chair  on  his  steps  or  by  night  from  his  bedroom 
window,  became  comfortable.  The  unshaven  International  league  played 
pinochle  at  somebody’s  house  once  a  week,  while  the  blond  “old  lady” 
brought  sandwiches  and  beer  and  then  went  to  a  movie,  and  the  green 
crystal  lamp  in  the  smoke  made  the  stuffed  chairs  dingy,  the  cards 
greasy  only  if  Bob  was  too  tired  to  be  interested.  In  late  July,  Red  was 
going  to  Atlanta  for  the  weekend  to  see  a  game  and  old  cronies,  but 
decided  instead  to  give  Bob  a  ride  out  to  one  of  the  workers’  new  farm 
and  join  the  group  helping  paint  his  barn.  At  three  they  stopped  for 
a  second  beer-break  and  the  farmer  invited  them  all  to  dinner.  He  had 
to  kill  a  few  hens,  and  Bob  watched  the  ax  jerk  on  the  tough  grizzle  of 
their  necks,  and  the  flapping  with  the  throat  cords  worming  out,  and 
was  shown  the  entrails  with  the  eggs  in  yellow  sacs  forming  inside  her. 
He  was  surprised  at  his  own  fascination  and  did  not  mind  thinking  of 
it  even  while  eating  the  chicken.  He  had  never  told  Jim  about  that. 

August  was  a  study  in  L’ Allegro.  But  with  September  came  quitting 
time  and  Red  stopped  talking  on  the  way  to  work.  The  rude  silence  made 
Bob  first  embarrassed  and  anxious,  then,  because  he  had  begun  studying 
whatever  off -hours  he  was  not  sleeping,  angry  to  be  bothered  by  it.  When 
Bob  had  shaken  hands  the  last  day  getting  out  of  Red’s  car,  Red  asked, 
“How  come  you’re  quittin’?” 

“You  know  I  have  to  go  back  to  college.” 

“Yeh,”  Red  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  snapped  the  car  out  of  the 
driveway,  into  the  thick  blue  day. 

Bob  reddened  and  looked  at  Jim,  still  ashamed.  Of  course  by  then  it 
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had  gone  too  far.  “Sounds  like  a  Stravinsky  suite  in  primitive,”  he 
sneered.  Ice  slid  down  his  chest  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  hated  with  the 
depth  of  his  voice  and  the  sharpness  of  torn  steel,  then  felt  the  empty 
width  of  his  bed  and  was  calmed  by  the  light  and  voices  underneath  the 
door  and  almost  dreamt  of  the  fox-hunting  he  had  never  done.  As  he 
turned  in  bed  he  touched  Jim. 

“So,  little  lady,  ditto  with  you,  eh?”  His  stomach  belched  a  taste  of 
vomit  into  his  throat.  You  are  an  enclosed  garden,  my  sister,  my  bride. 
You  are  a  garden  fountain,  a  well  of  water  flowing  fresh  from  Lebanon. 
The  monotonous  stream  of  rain  outside  the  hotel  window  kept  him  awake 
and  made  his  stomach,  then  his  leg  then  his  ankle  itch  as  he  tried  not 
to  think.  And  on  the  barren  heath  sing  the  honey  bees.  “Mom  always 
said  think  of  black.”  Black  what?  He  glanced  at  Jim  to  make  sure  she 
was  asleep,  then  pulled  himself  up  so  his  shoulders  rested  on  the  head- 
board,  and  peered  down  his  narrow  sheeted  figure  to  the  two  cones  made 
by  his  feet.  He  saw  a  pit  with  seven  brick  houses  filled  with  monkeys, 
baboons  &  all  of  that  species,  chained.  The  weak  ones  were  caught  by  the 
strong,  and  with  a  grinning  aspect,  first  coupled  with,  and  then  devoured, 
by  plucking  off  first  one  limb  and  then  another,  till  the  body  was  left 
a  helpless  trunk.  He  shuddered.  “Some  husband.” 

*  *  * 

Bob  and  Jim  found  a  plush  motel  in  Luray,  and  they  took  their  lug¬ 
gage  out  of  the  Volkswagen,  deciding  since  it  was  still  cool  morning  to 
take  the  Skyline  Drive  and  remain  on  the  peaks  until  sunset.  They  could 
see  quite  far  south  before  the  afternoon  haze  set  in,  and  July’s  drought 
had  broken  a  week  ago  so  the  foliage  would  be  lush  again  in  the  valleys. 
Bob  especially  enjoyed  the  coast  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  after  trying 
to  make  Jim  imagine  Sherman’s  fiery  march  down  the  Shenandoah, 
was  silent  until  the  plaid  plain  edged  in  blue  appeared.  She  kept  studying 
the  rubble  on  the  shoulder  of  the  road  as  he  lyricized  about  Governeur 

Randolph’s  vision  of  the  unspoiled  Virginia. 

* 

He  felt  the  breeze  move  his  yellow  shirt  open,  and  sunlight  gleamed 
on  his  chest,  made  all  the  more  tan  by  white  deck  pants.  He  noticed 
she  wore  his  favorite,  her  blue  and  white  dress,  and  saw  her  try  to  smile 
at  him.  The  whole  morning  was  a  singer  who  kept  missing  her  high 
sharp  notes.  The  car  poured  down  a  long  stretch  and  where  the  road 
buckled  out  of  sight  with  a  craggy  projection,  both  noticed  a  red-haired 
boy  standing  in  the  road  peering  into  the  sky.  Bob  hit  the  horn  and 
swerved  into  the  other  lane  to  avoid  him,  then  cut  back  too  sharply  and 
the  car  began  sliding  in  the  shiny  tar  toward  the  jutting  black  cliff  on 
Jim’s  side.  Bob  pumped  the  brake  slowly  as  the  right  front  tire  throbbed 
off  the  curb,  and  the  front  axle  began  vibrating  wildly.  The  stones  of 
the  shoulder  hit  the  fenders  like  nervous  fingers,  as  the  gravel  embank- 
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ment  picked  the  car  up  and  rolled  it  gently  on  its  side  with  the  scraping 
sound  of  a  knife  on  bone,  then  the  guffaw  of  buckling  metal.  Bob  glanced 
at  Jim  when  the  car  began  to  turn  and  saw  her  staring  quietly  at  him, 
letting  herself  slide  slowly  into  him,  relaxing  with  the  car.  When  the 
Volkswagen  had  settled  with  the  motor  racing,  Bob  reached  out  and 
turned  off  the  ignition,  drew  out  the  key,  and  held  Jim  above  him  so  she 
could  push  her  door  up ;  then  he  boosted  her  out  and  lifted  himself  from 
the  car.  The  car's  wheels  were  almost  touching  the  cliff  as  though  they 
were  driving  in  a  different  dimension,  and  the  roof  of  the  Volks  was 
only  a  foot  onto  the  pavement,  a  thousand  feet  from  the  curve  so 
the  car  would  be  visible  in  plenty  of  time  to  anyone  coming  along.  None 
of  the  windows  were  broken,  but  the  engine  was  leaking  oil  through  the 
vents  in  the  rear.  As  they  climbed  off  the  car,  stepping  down  the  rear 
tires,  and  using  the  rocks  as  handholds,  Bob  watched  Jim  to  be  certain 
she  was  all  right,  then  followed  her  eyes  to  see  the  boy  running  and 
climbing  down  a  toe  of  the  mountain. 

‘Til  go  get  a  tow  truck.  You  stay  here." 

“No,  Bob,  I'm  coming  along." 

He  helped  her  down  the  rocks,  and  even  in  the  sickly  vision  of  his 
headache  was  awed  by  the  blue  pageant-bannered  columns  of  the  sky. 
She  pointed  out  a  farmhouse  already  dimming  into  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain  range's  early  afternoon,  seated  next  to  a  concrete  road  which 
stepped  down  from  the  Drive.  Waves  of  heat  rising  from  the  valley 
made  his  face  burn.  The  boy  saw  them  coming  down  the  slope  and 
began  to  run  again,  his  face's  deep  red  turning  his  hair  the  faded  orange 
of  old  rouge. 

“You  getting  stiff,  Jim?" 

“A  little,  but  it'll  walk  out." 

Jim  chatted  with  the  squat  widow  (who  knew  whose  son  the  red- 
haired  boy  was  and  was  relieved  they  were  not  going  to  tell  his  parents) 
while  Bob  phoned.  They  ate  homemade  white  bread  and  dark  honey  at 
her  hair-patting  insistence  until  the  tow  truck  came,  and  Jim  waited 
with  the  widow  until  they  brought  the  car  down.  They  left  the  car  in 
a  nearby  town,  and  the  garage  owner’s  brother  took  them  back  to  Luray, 
while  they  finally  smiled  at  each  other  over  his  garrulousness  in  the  dark, 
coarse-upholstered  Studebaker. 

Bob  wired  his  bank  for  money  and  the  next  day  bought  a  two-year-old 
Ford,  which  neither  of  them  liked.  Jim  was  sore  in  the  ribs  and  legs  so 
they  rested  for  two  sultry  early  August  days,  then  wandered  through 
the  caverns  and  explored  the  tourist  attractions  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
state.  Finally  they  again  headed  down  the  Blue  Ridge.  After  they  had 
stopped  back  at  the  widow’s  and  paid  the  garageman,  they  rode  past  the 
scene  of  the  accident. 
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“Bob,  you  didn’t  look  worried  when  it  happened.  Why?”  Her  voice 
was  too  high,  annoying. 

“You  neither.” 

“I  know,  I  wasn’t  blaming  .  .  .  but  why?  Don’t  we  love  each  other?” 
He  spoke  hoarsely,  “I  don’t  know.” 

She  wept.  “Oh.” 


ENVOI 

“Where  are  we  going?”  Jim  sat  tucked  against  the  car  door  like  a 
cobweb  in  a  corner. 

“Where  do  you  want  to  go?”  He  stared  ahead,  watching  heavy  clouds 
tumbling  over  the  mountains  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  feeling  the  weight  of 
the  orange  sky. 

“We  could  go  back  to  the  bogs  for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  I  guess.” 
He  turned  on  the  headlights,  rolled  up  his  window. 

“Or  we  could  wreck  a  car  again.” 

“The  novelty  would  wear  off.  At  least  we’re  talking  to  each  other,  not 
like  yesterday.” 

“Yes,  doctor.”  A  half-hour  of  silence.  They  were  in  the  downpour 
before  he  spoke  again. 

“Let’s  try  again — to  talk,  I  mean.”  Bob  looked  at  her,  his  face  in 
stoic  control,  his  forehead  high  and  wrinkled  and  his  eyes  glittering 
hard  in  the  dark  afternoon  of  foxes. 

“All  right.”  Again  silence.  The  storm  continued  severe  instead  of 
becoming  steady  rain  as  would  have  happened  in  the  valley. 

“I  sent  a  letter  home,”  she  said.  The  wipers  squeaked  cacophonically. 
“Well,  shall  we  go  to  the  bogs?”  Jim  was  watching  the  storm  intently 
now  too. 

Bob  gritted  his  teeth  as  he  hissed,  “Yes.” 

“Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  slow  down  a  little?” 

He  put  the  brakes  on  too  hard  and  swerved  on  the  wet  macadam.  She 
just  looked  at  him. 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  said. 

“So  am  I.” 

“Now  what?”  Hail  began  to  pick  on  the  car,  and  the  wind  increased 
so  that  it  began  slipping.  Bob  slowed  down  even  further,  so  the  pulse- 
speedometer  needle  hardly  moved,  and  strained  forward  to  see  if  his 
headlights  could  show  the  center  line.  Jim  slid  to  the  center  of  the  seat 
and  stared  into  the  rain,  her  head  almost  touching  his.  The  tires  on  the 
water-sheeted  tar  sounded  like  raw  eggs  being  dropped  into  a  hot  skillet. 
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Going  down  to  the  bottom  and  bloiv  my  blues  away 
Or  Froggy  Bottom's  got  me, 

Down  to  the  bottom , 

Blotv  my  blues  away. 

I 

I  always  could  understand  that  tune.  Jimmy  W.  used  to  do  a  good 
job  on  it.  Real  good  job.  That  boy  had  class,  no  doubt  about  it,  he  could 
swing.  Man,  when  he  said  blues,  you  knew  what  he  was  saying.  He 
didn’t  care  if  you  knew  or  not,  he  just  wanted  to  say  it,  but  you  knew. 

Slow  night,  coin  in  my  pocket,  nothing  to  do,  so  I  stopped  into  Bird- 
land.  Me,  Horace  Bickspur,  stopping  in  Birdland.  That’s  funny.  Man 


these  New  York  cardboard  jazz  palaces  are  truly  commercial.  Big 
posters  outside,  JAZZ !  red  and  black  letters  over  a  smiling  black  man’s 
face,  ADDERLY  .  .  .  HAMP  COMING  SOON.  Go  down,  like  Moses, 
three  darkened  stairs  into  a  softly  carpeted  foyer  (atmosphere,  like 
don’t  want  to  upset  the  musicians  with  any  foot  scuffling),  pay  your 
three  bucks  to  get  in,  and  a  deformed  midget  in  black  waves  you  into 
the  inner  temple  with  a  red  plastic  flashlight.  Go  to  the  bar  ’cause  the 
tables  are  reserved  for  the  hierarchy. 

I  make  it  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  bar,  push  my  way  through  some 
worshipping  aficionados,  and  get  a  beer.  The  stuff  comes  in  a  flimsy 
paper  goblet,  and  it’s  warm  with  a  lot  of  head,  and  they  charge  a  dollar. 
You  think  they’d  at  least  offer  it  cold.  Sipping  at  it,  I  lean  on  the  parti¬ 
tion  that  separates  the  bar  from  the  tables. 

There  they  are,  all  sitting  out  there  in  the  wasteland  of  tinkling 
glasses,  tuxedos,  Diors,  and  glaciers  of  ice,  really  drinking  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Smoke  half-dollar  Havanas  just  to  fill  that  pit  with  the  incense 
of  opulence  so  the  guy  in  the  continental  sharkskin  can  look  through  his 
drink  into  the  watering  eyes  of  his  wife  that  he  don’t  love,  and  say 
to  her,  while  Adderly  wails,  I  Love  You.  She  smiles  her  sincerest  while 
tears  run  down  her  cheeks  in  an  ecstacy  of  adoration,  and  squeezes  his 
gilded  palm  closed  tight  with  silver  edged  nails.  Calf  eyes  widen  with 
expectation  but  only  a  scratch,  no  blood  drawn. 

Others  hang  on  around  the  bar  and  fake  it  with  them.  Bop  bop  they 
go,  bop  bop,  and  the  sweat  gleams  on  their  dark  faces  and  they  don’t 
smile  or  even  open  their  eyes.  They  don’t  want  to  miss  what  the  man  is 
saying.  But  they  should  know  better.  There’s  other  places  where  there’s 
really  a  message  to  be  heard,  and  these  cats  are  faking  it  downtown 
here  where  all  the  money  is. 

And  there  he  is  on  the  bandstand,  The  man  himself.  He  got  his  cheeks 
puffed  out  and  he’s  holding  the  horn,  caressing  it,  stroking  it,  like  it  was 
his  woman,  and  making  noises  with  it.  That’s  all.  Just  making  some 
noises.  He’s  sweating,  his  coat’s  off  and  his  tie’s  loosened;  he’s  really 
putting  it  on.  Maybe  he’s  really  trying  to  tell  these  clowns  something, 
but  I  doubt  it.  The  word  would  fall  on  sterile  ground  of  clinking  ice  in 
frosted  glasses.  Business  deals  consummated  in  heedless  smiles  of  ex¬ 
pense  account  executives  make  a  manured  soil  that  smothers  the  seed. 
But  that’s  not  important  ’cause  he  got  nothing  to  say.  He  is  commercial 
no  matter  what  his  name  is  and  he  only  knows  one  tune.  His  lip  is  good 
and  he  can  make  some  pleasant  sounds  but  he  doesn’t  own  his  soul.  He 
checked  it  in  with  the  money  changers.  He  kind  of  lent  it  to  them. 
’Course  they  give  it  back ;  they  give  it  back  when  you’re  faded,  washed 
out  with  arthritic  fingers  and  an  old  horn.  Like  me.  I  got  mine  back 
after  twenty  years  of  substitute  soul.  Man  got  to  have  a  soul  and  when 
he  doesn’t  he  uses  something  else.  Simple  as  that. 
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In  Harlem  we  had  a  place  where  everyone  knew.  I  loved  that  dirty  hole 
of  a  church.  Blow  your  horn,  no  tricks,  no  slick  melodies,  just  blast  long 
or  whimper  or  shout  with  exaltation  or  cry  out  the  word.  Like  angels, 
like  mighty  black  cherubs  my  brethren  spoke  out  to  those  who  would 
listen,  and  went  home  at  dawn  sopping  spiritually  drunk,  happy  with 
the  message.  No  minimum,  no  cover  charge.  .  .  . 

II 

The  silver  glinted  off  the  horn  in  the  blue  darkness  of  the  Downstairs. 
In  the  wispy  haze  of  smoke,  shrouded  figures  sat  in  satin-lapeled  tuxedos. 
They  talked  in  a  low  murmur  under  the  breath  of  a  trumpet  that  cried 
to  them  to  listen,  but  they  didn't.  They  didn’t  have  any  ears  on  their 
smooth  bald  heads,  and  the  gummy,  hair-sprayed  coiffures  of  the  women 
hid  the  smooth  pink  place  where  their  ears  should  be.  The  man  on  the 
bandstand  blew  the  last  long  note,  letting  it  scream  and  then  crawl 
whimpering  among  the  close  packed  tables.  It  went  begging  unheard. 
He  glanced  over  the  bell  of  his  horn,  watched  the  people  ignore  it,  and 
sadly  walked  off  the  stand. 

A  black-haired  girl  whose  string  of  paste  pearls  reflected  her  com¬ 
plexion  came  up  to  him  and  gushed  in  her  sincerest,  most  prayerful 
voice,  “You  were  wonderful,  Mr.  Bickspur,  you  really  were.” 

Horace  tasted  disgust  ripen  under  his  tongue.  He  smiled  and  asked, 
“Do  you  really  think  so?” 

“Oh  yes,  you  play  with  such  .  .  .  authenticity  ...  so  beautiful !” 

She  drew  out  her  words  to  make  him  understand  how  interested  she 
was  in  his  music. 

“Well  I  try,  you  know;  I  try  to  put  my  soul  in  it.” 

“Oh  you  do!  Your  riffs  are  just  thrilling.” 

“Yes,  but  counterpoint  is  what  I  try  to  emphasize.  I  hope  you  caught 
it  in  the  last  set.” 

“Of  course.  I  listen  for  it  all  the  time.  Your  drummer  counters  your 
trumpet  beautifully.” 

“It  was  with  Tony  on  piano.”  It  was  a  cruel  game  and  Horace  was 
tiring  of  playing  it,  so  he  cut  it  short. 

She  colored,  then  laughed  and  said,  “Well,  piano  or  drums,  you  were 
great.” 

Maybe  she  was  playing  too,  so  Horace  asked  her  if  she’d  like  a  drink. 
She  ordered  a  gimlet  and  Horace  had  a  double  bourbon.  She  started 
to  talk  again,  the  usual,  she  was  a  dancer,  she  wanted  to  be  an  actress, 
she  was  going  to  make  it  soon.  .  .  .  Another  drink  and  she’d  be  bawling 
all  over  him  about  her  gig  with  life,  so  Horace  excused  himself,  he  had 
to  play  again.  She  was  thrilled.  No,  she  didn’t  know  the  game  at  all. 

He  blew  out  a  few  tunes,  shot  some  fancy  stuff  around,  thought  about 
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really  playing.  She  sat  out  in  front  and  looked  up  at  him,  mascaraed  eyes 
going  pale  like  those  of  a  dead  fish.  He  blew  some  more  empty  stuff, 
hollow,  and  thought  he’d  pick  her  up  after  the  job  was  finished. 

Groaning,  he  rolled  over  in  the  musty  sheets,  his  mouth  furry,  his 
tongue  feeling  like  a  part  of  the  red  blanket  that  covered  him.  The  girl 
was  gone.  No  matter.  Roll  out,  pour  a  little  bourbon  to  settle  his  head, 
and  think  about  tonight.  “Once  again  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  the  MC 
would  smile,  “here  he  is,  one  of  the  greatest,  Horace  Bickspur.”  And 
Horace  would  come  on  to  face  the  faceless,  who  clapped  politely,  settled 
down  to  listen  to  the  first  few  numbers  and  then  turned  gradually  to 
their  drinks  and  conversation.  And  Horace  would  dissipate  himself  right 
through  his  horn,  squeezing  into  the  mouthpiece  and  exploding  his  frag¬ 
menting  essence  all  over  them,  showering  them  with  a  coating  of  him¬ 
self,  till  the  place  was  filled  with  only  Horace,  and  a  horn  floating  in  the 
velvet,  smooth  emptiness  of  time  and  essence.  All  that  existed  in  the 
darkness  was  Horace  Bickspur.  The  men  in  the  tuxedos  were  he,  he  was 
the  girl  who  wanted  to  be  an  actress,  he  talked  to  himself  at  the  bar, 
played  a  cruel  game  and  tricked  only  himself,  and  he  would  wake  up 
tomorrow  morning  again  alone,  and  wonder  if  he  was  ever  there  at  all. 

Ill 

The  Bethany  Gospel  Church  was  a  source  of  spiritual  satisfaction  to 
all  who  attended  its  Sunday  night  services  in  1923.  It  was  a  store  front 
church,  with  dark  green  shades,  and  black  lettering  on  the  dirty  plate 
glass  window.  Set  between  run-down  apartments  and  bordered  by  lit¬ 
tered  gutters,  it  was  far  from  the  structural  magnificence  of  Saint 
Patrick’s  or  Saint  John’s  Cathedrals  downtown,  but  it  was  nonetheless 
filled  with  the  magnificence  of  the  Spirit.  And  here  the  message  of  hope 
fell  into  fruitful  soil  and  was  carefully  tended  to  bring  forth  the  bloom. 
While  the  speakeasy  around  the  corner  did  a  booming  business  in  prosti¬ 
tution  and  bathtub  gin,  the  church  roared  every  Sunday  with  hymn 
singing,  horn  playing,  and  threats  of  damnation  from  the  preacher. 

An  old  Negro  and  his  son  filed  into  the  temple  with  the  rest  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  took  their  places  in  the  straight  backed  chairs,  and  Horace 
was  proud  to  be  attending  the  meeting  with  his  father,  with  whom  he 
would  offer  his  prayer.  When  the  preacher  came  to  take  the  pulpit,  the 
congregation  rose  to  sing  a  hymn,  and  then  the  preacher  spoke  to  them 
of  brotherhood,  God’s  love  for  them,  and  the  final  reward  for  those  who 
persevered  in  a  world  of  sin  and  pain  and  ugliness,  faithful  to  God’s 
Word.  All  men  were  equal,  he  said,  and  all  who  praised  God  and  praised 
Jesus  Christ  would  be  saved  from  the  tortures  and  damnations  of  hell. 
He  had  started  out  speaking  slowly  and  deliberately,  but  as  the  possi- 
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bilities  of  damnation  became  more  real,  he  began  to  yell  until  he  was 
screaming  of  their  sins  and  weaknesses  and  God's  love.  The  people  were 
beginning  to  understand.  The  preacher  encouraged  them  in  a  voice 
whining  with  hope,  “Praise  Him  with  the  trumpet  .  .  .  the  timbrel  .  .  . 
the  dance  ...  in  His  majesty."  The  people  were  on  their  feet,  clapping 
hands,  swaying  and  dancing  His  praise. 

Horace  was  only  twelve  years  old,  but  he  realized  what  was  happening, 
and  he,  filled  with  the  Spirit,  blew  his  trumpet  as  loud  as  he  could.  He 
was  standing  with  his  father  but  he  could  hear  neither  him  nor  himself, 
for  the  sound  was  lost  in  the  general  uproar,  but  in  being  lost  it  became 
part  of  the  greater  hymn.  Horace  was  aesthetic  as  his  breath  flowed  into 
sound  and  multiplied  a  thousand  fold  and  became  something  outside  of 
him  and  part  of  him  yet  greater  than  his  being. 

The  meeting  lasted  far  into  the  night,  until  cleansed  of  their  sins  and 
exhausted  from  playing  and  singing,  the  congregation  wearily  left  for 
home. 

Horace  lingered  after  the  others,  his  father  hadn't  even  noticed.  He 
wanted  to  thank  God  for  His  gift  and  promise  to  always  use  it  in  His 
praise.  When  words  didn't  come,  he  raised  his  trumpet  and  screamed 
a  prayer  through  it.  Then  he  went  home.  * 


In  Fulfillment  of  the  Prophecy 

Quietly, 

With  gentle  determination, 

The  stars  wink 
Not  without  mirth 
And  go  out. 

Without  a  doubt, 

The  earth 
Turns  pink, 

Wrinkles  now  like  a  baked  apple 
And  is  dust. 

— Mcrr/c  Kundig 
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AND  WHAT  SHOULDER,  &  WHAT  ART, 
COULD  TWIST  THE  SINEWS  OF  THY  HEART? 


POEMS  BY: 

JUSTIN  O’CONNOR 
JOHN  VERNON 
ROBERT  LALLAMANT 
PHILIPPE  THIBODEAU 
FRANK  BERGON 
RICHARD  LESKOSKY 
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A  Dance  by  Paul  Klee 

The  Sad  Child 

A  single  stalk  of  wheat  I  hold 
and  turn  and  turn  to  music. 

Where  is  the  miller  to  mill  my  wheat? 

My  head  is  tilted  toward  the  field 
where  the  gleaners  search  for  what’s  left. 
Where  is  the  baker  to  bake  my  loaf  ? 

But  my  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  road 
down  which  no  harvesters  walk. 

Where  are  the  hungry  to  eat  my  bread? 
Where  are  the  eyes  to  watch  my  dance? 


—Jusfin  O'Connor 


Reverend  Thomas 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  19 5 U 

By  morning,  Oaks  were  mocking  beetlebungs, 

While  bloated  and  sore,  the  bitch  Carol 
Seized  her  last  sea-mate.  Vineyard  Haven 
Wasn’t,  and  it  wouldn’t  work 
To  kneel  and  sop  our  pantlegs 
On  the  bethel  floor.  So  we  stood. 

And  Reverend  Thomas  shook  his  skin, 

And  preached. 

Years  before,  I’d  hoisted  him, 

Bucket  and  brush,  up  the  bethel  flagpole. 

High  on  his  platform,  colliding  with  the  wind, 

He  reminded  me  of  a  cosmic  puppet: 

Bearded  and  stiff,  kicked  about, 

And  tangling  his  strings  around  the  pole. 

He  knew  he’d  been  one,  too.  But  his  young  wife 
Had  cut  the  strings,  and  he  still  avoided 
The  fifth  pew,  where  she  seduced  her  sailor. 

In  the  wind,  the  flagpole  swayed, 

And  wouldn’t  give.  He’d  paint,  paint, 

And  watch  the  sea. 

Now  the  awful  mating  raged  outside. 

He  preached  leviathan  and  Job, 

Until  the  flagpole,  straight  and  true, 

Plunged  into  the  sea.  He  dismissed  the  congregation, 

And  Reverend  Thomas,  he,  struggled  out  the  door, 

Watched  the  flagpole  ride  the  waves, 

While  bloated  and  sore,  the  bitch  Carol 
Seized  her  last  sea-mate. 

—John  Vernon 
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On  a  Woodcut  from  De  Fabrica 


Here,  then,  in  a  blaze  of  innards 
Lies  the  final  revelation  of  his  flaying: 

A  bone-cage,  tendons  in  ribbons, 

And  the  grotesque  heavenly  gawk. 

He  needn’t  have  been  hung, 

Not  with  De  Fabrica  aching  to  be  out 
Of  that  too  confining  skin. 

And  you,  Vesalius :  did  your  steel  carve 
Through  a  cold  wax-flesh  ? 

Your  incisions  were  soon,  too  soon, 

And  when  blood  was  found 
To  be  blood,  the  liver  to  be  liver, 

And  not  some  magical  forge, 

Did  you  dissect  to  murder? 

—John  Vernon 
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An  Early  Winter 

For  Joey 

Slowly, 

because  it  is  a  cold  night, 

snowflakes 

begin  the  fall 

on  autumn-stippled  earth, 

closing  the  festival 

of  gold  and  green 

confetti-leaves ; 

and  the  small  boy  cries 

because  the  patchwork 

is  whitewashed 

and  the  pane  is  dark. 

Slowly, 

because  it  is  a  cold  night, 

Joey  cries. 

—Robert  J.  Lallamant 


Sunset,  Okinawa,  1946 

Living  the  reflected  orange  wonder, 

they  read  like  haiku,  these  people ; 

wanting  everything  yet  wanting  nothing, 

they  sow  the  babbling  suns  of  their  own  minds, 

and  reap  a  greatness  in  return ; 

sensing  beauty  lies 

not  in  some  silent  corner  of  the  world, 
they  live  in  child-like  awe  of  everything — 
an  evening  breeze  or  cricket’s  song, 
or  dying  sunlight  searching  trees. 

— P.  A.  Thibodeau 
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The  Last  Confession  of  Nietzsche,  1889 

i 

Bless  me,  Father,  for  I  have  sinned, 

I  confess  that  I  did  not  murder  God 
But  merely  scraped  the  remains 
Out  of  the  hearts  of  men . 

II 

No  vein  lives  where  stony  meat  hugs  the  bone, 

Yet  a  bat-faced  mob  harbors  the  ghost. 

III 

The  fog-drift  of  decay  drives  the  madman 

Into  the  market-place;  ragged  eyed 

Zarathustra  bursts  out  of  his  den 

Like  salt  wind  off  the  sea,  burning  to  raid 

The  death-smell,  to  scour  the  cities  and  clean 

The  air  with  white  spray,  to  raze  the  shade 

And  expose  a  new  fetor  not  shared  with  the  dead : 

Sweat,  earth  and  dung,  and  the  loving  bed. 


Surely  only  the  strong  can  bear  the  truth : 

No  prayer,  no  fire-skinned  angel  or  man 
Can  preserve  the  spark  beyond  final  breath. 
Each  flame  of  vision  in  paint,  print,  or  stone 
Must  join  its  source  during  the  solar  death 
As  black  trash  fragments  around  no  sun. 

If  man  hallows  a  dawn  it  is  not  from  the  shroud 
But  here,  now,  between  the  rock  and  cloud. 
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IV 


Our  consolation :  the  proud  hawk 
Climbs  the  air  on  its  own  wings, 

Great  storms  of  power,  climbs  the  air 
And  soars  with  personal  grace 
Until  evening’s  descent 
Upon  ordered  wing, 

Or  if  steel  should  stop  that  flight, 

The  yellow  eye  closes, 

Without  a  flutter,  falling  like  a  rock, 

Feathering  the  air  with  lightning. 

V 

In  the  upside  down  dark  I  have  praised 
The  hawk  amid  the  hostile  clattering 
Of  webbed  wings ;  I  have  told  the  crazed 
Monk  to  burn  his  Kempis,  to  prance  and  sing 
In  a  tent;  it  is  harder  to  become  a  self-raised, 

Real  clown  than  the  imitation  of  a  king. 

Without  a  storm  and  a  hill 
To  mark  man’s  memory, 

I,  like  the  Jew,  face  a  death, 

Less  real  than  on  wood, 

More  terrible  than  with  nails. 

Curse  me. 

—Frank  Bergon 
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St.  Simeon  Stylites 

Vulturelike  atop  his  column  of  rock  he  crouches, 
rubs  the  desert’s  grit  from  his  eyes  and  squints 
down  at  the  devils  with  their  pointed  tails 
kicking  up  sand  and  beating  their  fists  against  his  pillar. 

A  tug  at  the  rope  (it’s  getting  frayed)  : 
the  disciple — whose  name  is  long  forgotten — 
must  have  returned  with  another  month’s  food. 

But  there’s  still  an  inch  of  water  in  the  jar 
and  a  hunk  of  bread  the  size  of  a  fist: 
enough  to  last  another  week; 
so  he  can’t  be  here  yet — 
it  must  be  one  of  those  demons  then. 

He  turns  his  eyes  to  the  vulture  circling  overhead 
and  cracks  his  voice  in  a  hymn  to  the  God 
he  sees  reflected  in  the  face  of  His  angel. 

—Richard  Leskosky 
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Horseshoe  Lake  Island 

(Near  America’s  Largest  Indian  Mound) 

Illiniwek  Indians  used  to  chip  their  flints  here, 
and  at  Monks’  Mound  a  mile  away 
a  university  is  digging  up  their  bones. 

Only  shards  are  found  on  this  island,  though : 
they  didn’t  live  here,  just  worked  the  flint 
they  dug  from  the  earth  with  their  fingers. 

Two  years  ago  a  farmer  built  his  family  a  home 
between  the  fields  and  the  shore  scattered  with  dead  fish. 

He  breaks  the  ground  with  his  tractor  and  curses 
the  useless  chips — what  good  do  they  do  winter  wheat? 

And  when  he’s  been  drinking  with  his  friends 

he  sometimes  tells  them  of  the  bones  the  plowing  turned  up. 

But  he  doesn’t  say  where  they  are — 

he’s  had  enough  trouble:  last  year  near  the  fields 

his  son  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  and  almost  died. 

He’d  cut  crosses  on  the  fang  marks 

and  sucked  out  blood  and  venom, 

then  rushed  the  boy  to  the  hospital, 

the  wheels  of  his  old  Pontiac  throwing  clouds 

of  dust  as  fine  as  ashes  across  the  fields. 

And  now  when  he  kills  a  snake  or  works  the  fields 
he  thinks  about  those  tiny  holes  in  his  son’s  leg 
trickling  blood  and  remembers  the  holes 
the  worms  had  gnawed  in  the  dry  bones 
his  plow  disturbed  that  day. 

—Richard  Leskosky 
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THE  OLYMPIANS 

by 

Joseph  Stone 


§! 


The  walnut  grandfather  bonged  eight  strokes  as  Luke  wanden 
the  living  room  from  the  supper  table.  He  could  still  taste  the  a] 
which  his  father  insisted  on  for  every  Thursday  night  dessert.  Tty 
flavor  itched  his  tongue  and  he  resolved,  in  passing,  not  to  eat 
again.  He  pulled  a  chair  to  the  coffee  table,  sat  and  began  gradii 
sophomore  section  English  themes.  The  room,  which  was  an  entire 
of  the  house,  usually  dizzied  him  because  of  the  agitated  height 
windows,  too  narrow  to  support  the  heavy,  nervous  jangle  of  tl 
and  because  of  the  weighty,  tilting  mirrors,  broader  than  the 
which  alternated  them  along  three  walls.  But  the  drapes  were  dri 
now.  And  the  fluted  damask,  gold  and  thick-ribbed  like  a  row  of 
pilasters,  completely  sealed  the  windows. 

He  relaxed,  loosening  his  tie  and  top  shirt  button ;  he  was  full 
content  after  a  quiet  dinner.  It  had  been  quiet  because  his  father,  Ma: 


Deety,  had  been  meditating  on  an  impending  embezzlement  scandal, 
which  Luke  felt  he  would  probably  be  able  to  solve,  if  only  because  he 
always  had  in  the  past.  He  remembered  the  other  dinner-time  medita¬ 
tions  and  the  unmarred  facade  which  glazed  city  hall.  Dinner  had  also 
been  quiet  because  Mother  Vera  was  always  silent,  not  through  dis¬ 
cretion,  which  he  thought  she  did  not  know,  but  through  nature,  which 
he  thought  had  bound  her  into  troubled  silence.  She  was  vocal  only  in 
the  sifting  wrinkle  of  her  brows  and  the  loose  mobility  of  her  hands. 

Luke  was  rereading  the  first  few  paragraphs  of  the  last  theme  when 
his  mother  and  father  entered  the  living  room,  gliding  over  the  par¬ 
quetry  as  stately  as  a  cloud  ushering  a  wisp  of  mist.  Iris  followed,  car¬ 
rying  coffee  on  a  tray.  The  old  man  settled  Mother  Vera  and  himself 
on  the  davenport.  Iris  set  down  the  tray  and  ran  off.  The  mayor,  who 
had  been  forty  when  Luke  was  born,  and  was  now  in  his  mid-sixties,  still 
had  all  his  hair,  white  and  combed  back  straight  from  his  forehead; 
and  though  he  refused  to  wear  glasses  in  public,  he  had  them  on  now. 

“Working,  boy?”  his  father  asked,  a  little  louder  than  was  necessary. 

Luke  felt  the  old  man’s  pomposity  land  on  him.  But  he  was  secretly 
pleased,  knowing  the  mayor  was  proud  of  him  because  he  was  a  Uni¬ 
versity  instructor.  Luke  knew  that  in  him  the  envy  of  the  uneducated 
warred  with  the  pride  of  the  self-successful. 

He  smiled  at  his  father  and  answered,  “Yes,  Pop.  I  just  wanted  to 
finish  these  few  essays.”  He  rattled  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand.  “I 
promised  the  class  I’d  have  them  back  to  them  tomorrow.”  He  glanced 
at  his  watch.  “Then  I’m  going  to  pick  up  Helen  at  nine.  We’re  going 
to  a  show  or  something.” 

The  old  man  cleared  his  throat.  The  phlegm  seemed  to  ring  out  of  his 
depths,  in  a  scatter,  then  gather  itself  and  fall  backwards.  He  leaned 
forward,  with  his  knees  spread  apart  to  accommodate  his  paunch,  and 
rested  his  hands  on  the  caps  of  his  knees.  Mother  Vera’s  eyes  travelled 
the  space  between  Luke  and  the  mayor  and  then  fastened  onto  her 
husband’s  hands,  committed  to  studying  them,  while  her  own  fingered 
the  lap  of  her  dress. 

“Your  mother  and  I  have  a  few  things  to  discuss  with  you,  boy,”  the 
mayor  said.  “We’re  going  out  to  the  Cape  for  a  day  or  two.  We’ll  be 
back  Sunday  morning,  so  you’ll  be  alone  for  the  weekend  unless  some 
important  business  comes  up  that’ll  bring  me  back  here.  But  I’m  sure 
everything  will  be  fine.  I  don’t  anticipate  any  trouble,  And  I’m  sure 
that  we’ll  be  able  to  enjoy  our  little  holiday  without  any  interruptions.” 

“Oh?  When  will  you  be  leaving?”  Luke  asked. 

“Sometime  later  this  evening.  Iris’ll  give  you  your  meals.” 

“Going  to  abandon  me  for  a  whole  weekend  with  the  passionate 
Iris?”  Luke  laughed  at  a  sudden  vision  of  being  pursued  through  the 
house  by  the  ancient,  scrawny,  but  madly  amorous  Iris. 
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His  mother  started  to  look  into  her  husband’s  face,  but  blushing,  she 
returned  to  the  back  of  his  hands.  The  mayor  looked  up  at  him  and  said 
sharply,  “That’ll  be  enough  of  that  sort  of  talk  in  front  of  your  mother.” 
He  went  on,  smoothing  his  ruffled  vest,  “Besides,  boy,  Iris  is  a  fine, 
respectable  female  and  you’ve  no  business  making  smart  remarks  about 
her,  none  at  all.” 

“Sorry,  Pop.  But  you  never  can  tell  about  an  old  maid.  You  know, 
secret  repressed  longings  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

His  father  burned  bright  red  and  snapped,  “I  told  you  that  that’ll 
be  enough  of  that  sort  of  talk.  Embarrassing  your  mother  and  me  that 
way.  You  may  think  you  know  a  lot,  boy,  but  you  haven’t  learned  the 
meaning  of  the  word  'respect’  yet.  No,  you  haven’t.  Not  yet.” 

Luke  felt  the  laxity  flee  from  his  body.  He  wished  he  hadn’t  angered 
the  old  man.  He  could  sense  his  own  temper  rising,  but  he  held  his 
tongue  and  said  nothing,  not  wanting  combat  with  his  father. 

They  were  all  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  His  father  stirred  his  coffee 
vigorously,  while  Mother  Vera  sipped  hers  in  quick,  darting  little 
intakes,  under  lowered  lids  and  brows. 

The  old  man  spoke  first,  “I  have  something  else  to  talk  to  you  about, 
boy.  You’re  thinking  of  marrying  that  little  Jewish  girl,  Helen,  aren’t 
you?” 

Luke’s  eyes  jumped  to  his  father’s  face,  “Well,  yes,  I  guess  so,  but 
I  haven’t  .  . 

“You  haven’t  asked  her  yet?  That  right,  boy?  Well,  that’s  fine,  because 
your  mother  and  I  don’t  want  you  to.” 

Luke  leaped  from  his  seat  and  shouted,  “What?  What  do  you  mean?” 

His  father  continued  in  a  condescending,  faintly  cajoling  voice;  one 
which  was  trying  to  sound  rational.  Luke  could  see  the  old  man’s 
reflections  bobbing  on  the  three  walls.  “Now  she’s  a  willful,  irresponsible 
girl,  not  the  sort  that  your  mother  and  I  would  want  you  to  marry.  Am 
I  correct,  Vera?” 

His  mother  looked  up,  little  and  furtive ;  a  nervous  smile  flickered  on 
her  lips;  she  glanced  quickly  from  her  son  to  her  husband  and  then 
making  some  indeterminate  sound,  she  ducked  her  head  and  waited  for 
the  mayor  to  go  on.  He  did  not  look  at  her,  but  continued,  even  more 
unctuously  than  before.  “Son,  she’s  not  the  sort  of.  .  . 

Luke  shouted,  “No,  no,  why  are  you  doing  this  to  .  .  .  ?” 

His  voice  rose  and  cracked  and  the  old  man  entered  the  vacuum, 
snarling,  “No  son  of  mine  is  going  to  marry  any  little  Jewish  tramp.  I 
came  in  here  to  tell  you,  boy,  and  I  mean  it,  you’re  not  going  to  marry 
her.  You’re  not  even  going  to  think  about  it.” 

Luke  started  pacing  in  front  of  his  still-seated  parents,  trying  to  think 
of  something  to  say. 

“Now,  boy,  she’s  not  the  sort  of  girl  who’ll  be  an  asset  to  you  in  your 
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career,”  the  old  man  continued  in  a  quiet,  persuasive  voice.  Luke  wanted 
to  shout  anything  that  came  to  mind,  knowing  that  the  old  man  thought 
he  had  won,  had  thought  that  one  bluster  would  be  enough  to  carry  him 
through  to  victory  and  now  he  could  sop  his  vain  and  wounded  child 
securely. 

“Now,  boy,  we  want  you  to  be  happy,  don’t  we,  Vera?” 

Iris  entered  the  room,  bringing  more  coffee.  Luke  scooped  the  themes 
out  of  the  way  as  she  sloshed  coffee  into  cups.  He  almost  barked  at  her 
to  be  more  careful,  but  checked  himself  because  he  felt  suddenly  tolerant 
of  her  age  and  her  old  graceless  body. 

“You’ll  be  needing  anything  else,  mayor?”  she  demanded. 

“No,  no,  Iris.”  He  shook  his  head  expansively.  “You  can  do  whatever 
you  want  now.”  He  winked  at  her  lewdly  as  she  scuttled  out  of  the 
room,  her  heels  clattering  on  the  parquetry. 

Luke  waited  till  she  had  shut  the  doors  behind  her,  then  turned  again 
to  look  at  his  father  and  thrust  his  anger  away.  He  continued  pacing, 
thinking  that  it  would  be  a  reasonable  gesture  towards  his  father.  He 
walked  towards  the  far  wall,  watching  his  reflection  grow  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  mirror.  The  face  staring  back  at  him  was  thoughtful  and 
persuasive.  The  face  assured  him  that  he  would  have  no  difficulty,  that 
the  problem  was  not  a  difficult  or  a  momentous  one. 

The  old  man’s  voice  called  him  back  from  the  face  in  the  mirrors, 
from  the  confidently  reasonable  image. 

“Father,  I’m  sure  we  can  talk  this  out.  I  just  don’t  see  your  objections 
to  Helen.  Her  being  Jewish  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  it. 
This  is  the  twentieth  century  and  that’s  a  dead  prejudice.” 

The  old  man  was  silent  a  moment.  He  walked  to  Luke  and  put  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  Luke  shuddered  when  he  felt  the  hand,  wishing  that 
his  father  would  back  off  and  talk  from  a  distance,  wishing  that  the  sofa 
would  slide  between  them  to  make  a  wall,  a  debating  podium. 

“Now,  Luke,  I  know  how  you  feel.” 

Luke  laughed,  trying  to  sound  pleasant,  but  not  knowing  why.  He 
felt  foolish.  “No,  you  don’t.  That’s  just  it.  I  don’t  want  to  start  a  battle 
with  you  or  make  this  a  struggle  of  the  wills.” 

He  smiled  at  the  old  man,  who  frowned  and  then  returned  the  smile. 

“Of  course,  we  don’t,  Luke.  Now  let’s  sit  down  with  your  mother  and 
talk  this  out.” 

Luke  suddenly  withdrew  from  the  old  man  and  backed  slowly  away, 
confused  and  afraid  of  the  new  mood  he  had  created,  afraid  of  his 
father’s  arms  and  his  mother’s  blank,  upturned  face.  He  saw  them 
frozen  in  posture  for  a  moment;  he  felt  that  he  had  created  them,  had 
painted  them  and  suddenly  drawn  them  new  and  quivering  with  gro¬ 
tesque  life  from  the  canvas.  He  was  afraid  that  if  he  drew  another 
stroke,  said  another  word,  he  would  pull  them  out  of  the  canvas,  onto 
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the  floor  where  they  could  quickly  grasp  him.  An  angry  word,  one  word 
of  defiance  would  strike  them  back,  anneal  them  into  impotence,  hose 
away  dimensions  from  them. 

“I'm  sorry,  father,  but  I  can’t  do  what  you  want.  And  don’t  worry. 
I’m  sure  my  marrying  a  Jewess  won’t  hurt  your  political  career.  It’s 
my  decision  and  I’ve  made  it.” 

He  stooped,  gathering  up  his  papers  and  walked  towards  the  doors. 
The  old  man  screamed  after  him,  “You  young  demon !  Don’t  you  under¬ 
stand?  I’m  your  father,  boy!  Don’t  you  understand?  I’ve  told  you  to  do 
something !” 

Luke  looked  at  his  father  for  a  moment,  then  his  eyes  slid  towards 
the  door,  shutting  off  the  sight  of  the  bursting  and  red  old  man,  closing 
off  the  bursting  and  red  words  that  the  old  man  was  shouting. 

His  heels  clicked  over  the  hall  floor;  the  clatter  bounded  and  re¬ 
bounded  off  the  cavernous  walls.  As  he  stopped  at  the  hall  table  to  pick 
his  car  keys  up,  he  felt  a  hand  rest  lightly,  fearfully  on  his  shoulder. 
Mother  Vera  stood  wavering  in  the  dimness  of  the  hall,  her  wispy  frame 
hovering  uncertainly  over  the  glitter  of  the  tiles.  Luke  left  the  stiffness 
out  of  his  voice  and  body. 

“Yes,  mother?”  he  asked  wearily,  safely. 

“Luke,  please  go  back  to  your  father.  Please  don’t  leave  him  angry 
like  that.”  She  was  whispering,  edging  him  towards  the  living  room 
doors.  “He’ll  forgive  you  if  you  go  back  again.” 

Luke  stopped  walking.  Mother  Vera’s  voice  quavered.  He  knew  she 
was  close  to  tears.  He  said  nothing,  but  waited  for  her  to  continue. 

“You  might  be  able  to  reason  with  him,  Luke.  Please  try.”  The  ex¬ 
citement  rose  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke  more  quickly.  “But  please,  Luke, 
he’s  your  father,  please.”  She  was  weeping  openly  now,  still  with  one 
hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder,  drawing  him  towards  the  doors,  propelling 
him  slowly,  painfully  towards  the  shut  doors. 

He  stopped  again  and  Mother  Vera  stood  in  front  of  him.  Her  nervous 
hands  travelled  agitatedly  across  his  shoulders  and  up  his  neck  to  hold 
his  face.  “Please,  Luke,  for  my  sake.  He’s  my  husband.” 

She  stood  between  him  and  the  front  door.  “Look  at  me,  Luke.”  He 
stared  past  her  at  the  front  door,  then  reached  up  and  removed  her 
hands. 

“I’m  sorry,  mother.”  There  was  no  plea  in  his  tone.  She  had  whined 
for  him,  wanting  him  to  whine  back.  He  knew  it  and  he  wouldn’t. 

He  half  ran,  half  walked  down  the  driveway  to  his  car,  wanting  to 
drive  off  before  anyone  came  out  of  the  house.  He  felt  his  head  turn 
towards  the  living  room  wing  and  he  was  relieved  to  see  light  barely 
visible  through  the  closed  drapes.  So  he  couldn’t  see  what  they  were 
doing  and  was  glad.  He  climbed  into  his  car,  gloving  himself  behind  the 
knobs  and  dials,  and  drove  to  Helen’s  house. 
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“Come  on  in,  Luke.  You’re  early,  aren’t  you?” 

She  was  clad  in  jodhpurs,  boots  and  a  black  turtleneck  jersey  under 
which  her  breasts  jutted  imperiously. 

“Here.  Help  me  with  this,  will  you?”  She  turned  and  fumbled  at  the 
base  of  her  neck  with  a  band  that  held  back  her  hair.  He  unfastened 
the  clasp  and  handed  the  ribbon  to  her.  He  felt  suddenly  imprisoned  by 
a  waft  of  perfume  floating  from  her  hair  around  his  face.  He  let  himself 
be  drifted  towards  the  back  of  her  cheek,  where  under  her  ear,  it 
smoothed  into  her  neck  and  he  let  his  lips  rest  in  the  hollow  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  feeling  her  yield  by  tilting  her  head. 

Helen  said  nothing  and  merely  smiled  as  she  led  him  into  her  living 
room. 

When  they  were  seated,  she  asked,  “What  brings  you  here  so  early 
and  why  with  such  a  long  face?” 

“Do  you  love  me,  Helen?” 

“Of  course,  I  do.”  She  laughed  and  pulled  him  on  top  of  her,  tugged 
him  to  the  floor.  She  pushed  her  fingers  through  his  hair  and  fastened 
them  there,  as  she  drew  his  breath  out  with  her  kiss.  She  held  him 
tightly  while  his  lips  foundered  on  her  mouth  and  cheeks. 

He  rolled  off  of  her  and  lay  on  his  back,  eyes  shut,  breathing  heavily. 
“Will  you  marry  me,  Helen?” 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  during  which  he  could  imagine  her  melting 
by  his  side,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  her  standing  above  him,  not 
looking  at  him.  Her  eyes  were  turned  inwards  and  she  was  straightening 
her  hair. 

Her  voice  rolled  from  nowhere,  from  far  behind  her,  or  from  some¬ 
where  in  front  of  her,  but  he  couldn’t  believe  that  it  came  from  her. 

“I’m  not  sure  I’m  ready  for  that  yet,  Luke.” 

She  stood  leaning  dizzily  away  from  him,  rocking  on  her  heels.  He 
tripped  to  his  feet.  He  began  walking  towards  her.  She  turned  around 
and  paced  off  a  few  steps.  He  grabbed  her  shoulders.  She  shook  his 
hands  off  and  walked  farther  away.  He  reached  out  once  more  towards 
her  back,  then  dropped  his  hands  and  backed  off. 

“Very  well,  Helen.  I’ll  see  you  around.” 

She  turned  towards  him  with  a  look  of  pleading. 

“Please  don’t  take  that  attitude,  Luke.  You  can  at  least  give  me  a 
chance  to  explain.” 

“No,  there’s  no  need  for  that.” 

Her  voice  rose,  “What  do  you  mean,  Luke?  I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“There’s  no  need  for  you  to  explain.  I  understand  perfectly.” 

“You  do  not!”  she  shouted. 

He  watched  her  redden  and  answered  quietly,  “But  I  do.”  Each  of 
his  words  drew  her  farther  and  farther  into  the  dusk  of  her  living  room, 
farther  and  farther  from  him. 
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“Luke,  give  me  a  chance.,,  Tear-fed,  she  was  close,  her  face  and  body 
growing  out  of  the  room  towards  his. 

“Sorry.  There's  no  need  to  say  anything  else."  The  face  withdrew. 
Safe,  he  added,  “I  shouldn't  have  asked  you.  It  wasn't  the  right  time." 
Sincerity  would  rose-prick  the  fence.  It  always  had.  “I’m  really  sorry, 
Helen.  I  should  never  have  brought  this  up.  I  really  wasn't  ready  to 
ask  you  myself.  Probably  won't  ever  be  ready  to." 

“Luke,  you  should  have  given  me  a  chance."  She  came  out  of  the 
shadows  towards  him. 

“This  isn’t  the  time  to  talk  about  it.  Let's  just  forget  it." 

“What  do  you  mean  this  isn't  the  time  to  talk  about  it?  What  do  you 
mean,  forget  it?  For  God's  sake,  Luke,  this  isn't  a  game.  You  can't 
just  pull  out  like  that  and  pretend  that  nothing's  happened.  You  can’t 
just  pretend  like  that." 

He  tightened  the  expressionlessness  on  his  face,  said  nothing  and 
pulled  open  the  front  door. 

“Luke,  you're  being  melodramatic  and  childish.  Please  come  back 
here." 

“You're  irresponsible  and  willful,"  he  answered,  shaking  his  head  in 
a  slow  arc.  He  hurried  down  to  his  car.  Feeling  split  with  shame,  he 
drove  the  car  a  short  distance,  halted  undecidedly  for  a  few  moments, 
then  drove  home,  hoping  that  by  the  time  he  arrived,  his  parents  would 
be  on  the  Cape  and  only  the  built-in  Iris  would  be  there.  He  thought 
that  a  weekend  would  be  a  long  enough  time  to  find  an  apartment  some¬ 
where  near  the  University  where  he  could  be  alone  with  his  work,  be 
absorbed  in  it,  and  where  he  could  begin  with  some  new  girl,  knowing 
that  Helen  was  lost. 
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Non  omnis  Moriar 


HORACE 


The  rapid  clicks  of  her  white  metal  clock 
Lifted  his  glowing  face  into  the  billowing  curtain 
Swept  aside  to  peer  at  the  remembered  streetlight, 
Spattered  by  the  wire  screen  and  pine  shadows. 


Absorbed  in  the  patterns  of  dogwood  and  mayflower 
On  a  twilight  brown  background,  yellowed  by  her 
reading  lamp, 

He  savoured  the  mown-hay  breeze  from  the  dusky  corner 
Where  the  sloping  roof  hung  his  grandmother’s  chintz 
morning  dress, 


And  dreamt  of  her  swirled  grey  head, 

Her  wintry  face  turned  into  the  davenport’s  faded 
tapestry, 

A  yellow  jacket  across  her  insistent  shoulders — 


Awoke  to  her  cough  and  his  own  feet  shuffling 
On  the  carpeted  stairs,  his  pre-dawn  hands  rubbing 
her  bony  back, 

His  grandfather’s  shovel  clanging  the  furnace  and 
whisking  the  dry  coal. 


—Wendell  J.  Bowerman 
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Lonesome  Valley 


by 

Frank 

Bergon 


October  5 

My  grandfather  called  from  the  butcher  shed,  “Tommy,  them  chickens 
are  ready.” 

Coming  to  the  shed  I  stood  in  the  doorway,  letting  the  coolness  of 
the  room  and  its  cement  floor  wash  over  my  face  while  my  back  was 
still  exposed  to  the  March-born  sun  and  its  promise  of  spring.  Looking 
up  from  the  butcher’s  block,  my  grandfather  motioned  me  toward  the 
sink  behind  him,  wordlessly  ordering  me  to  start  the  chore  that  had 
become  my  ritualistic  part  of  every  visit  to  the  farm. 
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“You  can  start  plucking  them  now/’  he  said. 

“Where  are  the  newspapers?”  I  asked. 

“Under  the  sink.” 

I  spread  out  the  papers  and  pulled  a  chicken,  headless  and  steaming, 
out  of  the  bucket  of  hot,  red  water.  My  grandfather  continued  to  rub 
a  ham  with  a  vinegar-soaked  rag  and  occasionally,  where  mold  had 
formed,  he  cut  off  bits  of  rind  leaving  fatty  white  spots  on  the  brown  leg. 

Absorbed,  and  working  with  the  deliberate  pace  of  a  surgeon,  he 
moved  his  lips  over  a  recent  intrusion  of  false  teeth.  His  left  shoe  was 
unlaced  so  the  leather  could  relax  around  his  foot,  swollen  from  the 
gout  that  “drinking  gave  him,”  my  grandmother  had  said.  As  his  big 
hands  caressed  the  ham,  he  loudly  exhaled  through  his  nose,  sounding 
like  a  tired  horse,  as  though  he  had  to  push  out  the  air  in  forced  bursts. 

I  pulled  at  the  chicken  and  the  breast  feathers  came  off  like  clots  of 
wet  fur,  sticking  to  my  hands  and  arms,  and  smelling  of  a  musty  closet. 

“Why  do  you  hold  a  chicken  when  you  kill  it?”  I  asked. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Why  don’t  you  let  it  run  around  crazy  after  you  chop  off  its  head?” 

“That’s  stupid,”  my  grandfather  said  and  he  continued  to  work.  His 
eyes  looked  like  old  skin. 

I  was  on  my  third  chicken  when  my  grandmother  came  into  the  shed. 
She  was  small  and  looked  even  smaller  standing  next  to  my  grandfather. 
“That  Mexican  come  back,  Bret.”  She  talked  softly  and  my  grandfather 
acted  like  he  had  not  heard  her. 

“He  says  you  still  owe  him  money,”  she  said. 

“Tell  him  he’d  do  better  looking  for  a  new  job  than  bothering  around 
here,”  he  answered. 

“He’s  waiting  outside.” 

My  grandfather  snorted,  wiped  his  hands  against  his  legs  and  walked 
out  the  door.  I  went  out  too  and  watched  as  he  walked  to  the  back  of 
the  shed  to  pick  up  a  short  two-by-four,  then  he  crossed  the  wet  dirt 
covered  with  delicate  shoots  of  green  grasses  that  the  rain  had  recently 
nourished. 

The  Mexican,  showing  less  emotion  than  if  he  had  been  asleep,  stood 
with  his  feet  apart,  his  face  staring  at  my  approaching  grandfather. 
Then  his  face  tightened,  shifting  his  eyes  to  look  at  us  as  though  we 
formed  part  of  a  conspiracy  against  him.  He  glanced  at  the  car  behind 
him  where  his  wife’s  head,  framed  and  glassed  like  a  painting,  evoked 
a  helpless  involvement.  Filling  the  window  of  the  back  seat  was  a  bunch 
of  small,  brown  heads,  pyramided  like  a  painted  cluster  of  raisins  still 
on  the  stem.  The  man  turned  away  from  them  and  said  something  to 
my  grandfather  that  I  couldn’t  hear,  then  they  were  both  talking  in 
Spanish.  Finally  my  grandfather  was  shouting  as  though  he  were  trying 
to  fill  the  valley  with  the  thunder  that  the  last  rain  had  lacked. 
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“Look,  wetback,”  he  yelled,  “I  told  you  we’d  try  you  the  first  day 
for  free  ’cuz  you  didn’t  know  nothing  about  planting,  and  you  said  okay. 
Now  get.” 

The  man  jumped  forward  with  his  mouth  spread,  and  his  hand  was 
still  fumbling  in  his  pocket  when  my  grandfather  swung  the  board  and 
cracked  the  Mexican  above  his  ear.  The  woman  jumped  from  the  car 
and  ran  toward  the  man,  who  lay  motionless,  his  hand  partly  covering 
the  red  obscenity  formed  by  his  cut  scalp. 

My  grandfather  threw  down  the  board  and  walked  toward  us  while 
the  woman  and  one  of  the  small  boys  helped  the  man  into  the  car.  After 
a  doubtful  start,  the  engine  kicked  over  and  the  car  jerked  out  of  the 
yard  leaving  an  oil  cloud  from  the  exhaust  and  the  stained  board  as 
the  only  indications  of  their  presence. 

Back  in  the  shed,  my  grandfather  began  rubbing  the  ham  and  I  went 
back  to  the  feathered  clump  on  the  sink  board. 

“Finish  up  them  chickens,”  he  said. 

“You  might  of  give  him  a  concussion,  Bret,”  my  grandmother  said 
in  a  steady  voice  that  was  the  result  of  living  forty  years  with  my 
grandfather. 

“I  hit  him  plenty  hard,”  he  said. 

I  ripped  out  a  handful  of  feathers,  exposing  pink,  corrugated  skin, 
and  was  thinking  how,  if  you  didn’t  hold  it  by  the  wings,  the  chicken 
would  run  around,  without  direction  or  purpose,  but  it  would  still  be 
doing  something  and  covering  ground  at  the  same  time. 

“I  reckon  he’ll  be  back  with  more  men,”  my  grandmother  said. 

“I  reckon  he  won’t,”  my  grandfather  said. 


October  6 

I  began  my  journal  with  the  most  vivid  remembrance  of  my  grand¬ 
father.  Planning  to  record  only  those  events  that  were  most  important 
to  him,  I  have  decided  to  omit  his  death  and  those  preceding  days  when 
his  atrophied  mind  left  only  a  husk  of  a  body  that  was  in  no  way  related 
to  the  fruit  that  it  had  produced.  In  the  case  of  a  relative,  objectivity 
remains  a  problem,  a  necessity  in  order  to  capture,  not  so  much  the 
person,  but  the  spirit  that  tamed  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  through  its 
miles  of  dirt  ditches  and  green  acres  of  vineyards  and  pastures.  Since 
my  father’s  law  practice  limited  our  visits  to  the  farm,  most  of  my 
knowledge  stems  from  his  narratives  which  maintain  a  weak  existence 
upon  the  umbilical  cord  of  memory. 
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October  7 

Bret  pulled  on  his  sheep  skin  coat  against  the  grey  coldness  as  he 
left  the  house  and  crossed  the  yard  toward  the  corral.  The  spurs  strapped 
to  his  boots  rang  as  each  foot  hit  the  hard  ground.  At  the  corral,  work¬ 
ers,  mostly  Mexicans,  lined  the  fence  staring  at  the  new  horse  that  had 
arrived  with  a  herd  of  heifers  from  Arizona. 

“Jose,”  Bret  called  as  he  continued  his  steady  pace  toward  the  corral. 
“Get  on  in  there  and  saddle  that  horse.” 

Some  of  the  Mexicans  started  laughing  and  slapped  the  one  called 
Jose  on  the  back.  Bret  came  to  where  his  wife  and  six  year  old  son 
stood  and  he  leaned  his  arms  against  the  top  board  of  the  fence,  looking 
at  the  horse  pawing  slowly  around  the  inside  of  the  corral.  It  was  a 
big  Appaloosa  with  silver  and  black  spots  splattered  over  its  white  coat. 

A  Mexican  entered  the  corral  holding  a  rope  as  carefully  as  if  it 
were  a  snake.  Uncoiling  a  loop,  he  approached  the  horse,  then  stopped, 
then  approached  again,  dragging  the  loop.  The  horse  had  been  standing 
still,  facing  the  man,  until  he  began  the  approach.  Then  the  horse  rose 
up  on  its  back  legs,  teeth  bared,  pounding  the  air  with  its  front  hooves 
until  they  hit  the  ground  and  it  was  running  forward,  its  nose  almost 
touching  the  Mexican  when  he  scrambled  over  the  fence. 

Bret  pushed  himself  away  from  the  fence.  “Damn  Mexican,”  he  said, 
“you're  only  good  when  you  can  crawl  along  the  ground  picking 
tomatoes.”  The  other  men  who  had  been  laughing  became  silent. 

Bret  walked  toward  the  side  of  a  shed  where  he  probed  in  a  gunny 
sack  until  his  hand  came  out  with  an  empty  wine  bottle.  Everyone  was 
watching  him  as  he  came  back  near  the  corral  and,  dropping  down  on 
one  knee,  he  removed  his  glove  by  grabbing  the  finger  tips  with  his 
teeth  and  began  scraping  the  hard  ground  with  the  side  of  his  hand, 
making  a  small  heap  of  dirt.  He  scooped  up  the  mound  and  began 
funneling  the  dirt  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  from  his  cupped  hand. 
When  it  was  half  full,  he  walked  to  the  corral  trough.  Pushing  the  bottle 
through  a  thin  sheet  of  ice,  he  let  the  water  swirl  into  it.  Then  shaking 
the  bottle  with  his  thumb  over  the  top,  he  pushed  it  under  the  fence 
into  the  corral. 

Jumping  over  the  fence,  Bret  grabbed  the  rope  from  the  ground  and 
slapped  the  loop  into  the  charging  horse’s  face,  veering  it  away. 

“Get  another  rope,  Jose,”  he  shouted.  The  horse  was  running,  forming 
a  circle  within  the  perimeter  of  the  corral.  Bret  stood  in  the  center, 
rotating  to  face  the  circling  horse.  He  played  out  the  loop  into  his  right 
hand  and  swung  it  around,  whipping  the  air,  until  he  shot  it  out,  leading 
the  horse  so  that  it  ran  its  neck  into  the  opening  loop.  Bret  threw  his 
arms  back  pulling  the  rope  tight  as  the  horse  jerked  up  on  its  hind  legs 
trying  to  pull  away  from  the  tightness  around  its  throat.  The  horse  was 
running,  trying  to  pull  out  of  the  circle  that  the  rope  forced  it  into. 
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Bret  leaned  against  the  rope  that  he  had  thrown  across  his  back,  holding 
the  loose  part  against  his  stomach  with  his  left  hand  and  his  right  pull¬ 
ing  on  the  rope  that  ran  like  a  tight  cable  between  him  and  the  horse. 
Leaning  back  and  digging  his  heels  into  the  ground,  he  was  dragged 
into  small  circles  until  he  worked  his  way  to  the  side  where  he  quickly 
wrapped  and  tied  the  rope  to  a  fence  post. 

“Gimme  that  other  rope,”  he  shouted. 

The  Mexican  jumped  from  the  fence,  holding  the  coiled  rope  with  an 
outstretched  arm.  As  soon  as  he  was  relieved  of  his  chore,  he  ran  back 
to  the  safety  of  the  boards.  The  horse  swung  its  neck  back  and  forth 
as  it  pulled  against  the  rope,  kicking  up  its  back  legs.  The  second  loop 
skimmed  along  the  ground  encircling  the  kicking  legs,  and  Bret  ran  to 
the  opposite  fence  and  fastened  the  rope,  leaving  the  horse  stretched 
between  two  straining  cables  with  its  legs  pulled  away  from  its  body, 
still  swinging  its  head. 

“The  bridle,  Jose.” 

Bret  took  the  bridle  and  walked  to  the  horse’s  head  where  he  held 
the  metal  bit  in  both  of  his  hands  and  began  forcing  it  against  the 
horse’s  teeth  until  it  slid  to  the  back  of  its  mouth.  The  horse  tried  to 
rear  up  but  the  rope  held.  Bret  slipped  the  leather  loops  over  its  ears 
and  strapped  the  bridle  around  its  head.  He  grabbed  the  rope  that  was 
tight  around  the  horse’s  throat  and  pulled  until  the  loop  finally  slipped 
down  its  nose  and  dropped  to  the  ground.  Bret  held  on  to  the  reins  as 
the  horse  kicked  its  back  legs  free  and  tried  to  raise  up  on  them.  Bret 
was  almost  squatting  on  the  ground,  holding  on  to  the  reins.  Then  the 
horse  bolted  forward,  slamming  its  chest  into  Bret  and  knocking  him 
to  the  ground  where  he  continued  to  hold  the  reins  so  the  horse  could 
not  rear  up.  The  front  hooves  were  stomping  the  ground  and  stepping 
on  Bret  as  the  horse  tried  to  back  away,  but  Bret  held  the  reins  with 
both  hands.  Back  on  his  feet,  he  began  hitting  the  Appaloosa’s  face  with 
his  fist  and  then  slapped  it  across  the  eyes  with  his  hat.  He  hit  the  nose 
again  and  then  slapped  it  with  the  hat. 

“Bring  me  the  bottle.” 

Blood  ran  out  of  the  large,  dark  nostrils  and  then  Bret  took  the  bottle 
from  the  Mexican  by  its  neck  and  broke  it  between  the  horse’s  marble 
eyes.  Its  legs  buckled,  then  it  stood  still,  sensing  its  own  loss  of  blood 
as  the  mud  slid  down  its  long  face. 

“Okay,  bring  the  gear.” 

The  horse’s  muscles  quivered  beneath  the  frothy  fur  coat,  and  its  eyes 
were  like  stones  hanging  out  of  their  niches  as  the  Mexican  tossed  a  red 
saddle  blanket  over  its  back.  When  the  saddle  landed  on  top  of  the 
blanket,  the  horse  began  to  pull  back  but  Bret  waved  his  hat  in  front 
of  its  eyes  and  it  stood  still.  Bret  was  talking  to  the  horse  and  wiping 
the  foam  from  its  neck  as  the  Mexican  cinched  the  saddle  tight.  Bret 
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walked  to  the  side  and  kicked  his  left  foot  into  the  stirrup,  swinging 
into  the  saddle.  The  horse  broke  into  a  gallop  around  the  corral,  then 
Bret  reined  it  short. 

“Jose,”  he  shouted  from  the  saddle  as  the  horse  side-stepped  closer  to 
the  fence,  “you  go  and  take  care  of  that  black  crew  picking  at  the  Angus 
piece.  Take  two  with  you  to  pick  too,  and  send  two  to  start  pruning  the 
young  vines.” 

The  Appaloosa  danced  sideways  and  nodded  its  head. 

“And  Darrell,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  three  white  men  leaning  against 
the  fence.  “You  and  Sonny  and  Hub  saddle  up.  We'll  cut  and  brand  these 
heifers  this  morning.  The  rest  of  you  get  the  fire  going  and  fix  these 
gates.” 

He  spurred  the  horse  and  it  galloped  once  around  the  corral  until 
it  returned  to  the  fence.  He  stopped  it  where  his  wife  and  son  stood 
behind  the  fence.  The  other  men  were  moving  away.  Bret's  eyes  were 
like  fiery  bones. 

“And  you,”  he  said,  laughing  in  exhilaration  of  his  public  conquest, 
“you  can  go  and  teach  your  kid  how  to  suck  eggs.” 


October  8 

Tonight  I  had  to  bring  work  home  from  the  office  and  am  unable  to 
do  any  further  work  on  the  journal.  I  dread  the  income  tax  season  when 
I’ll  have  to  spend  many  evenings  like  this,  but  if  things  go  well  I'll  be 
able  to  have  my  own  office  within  two  years  and  the  magic  letters  C.P.A. 
after  my  name.  But  until  then,  I  want  to  please  Mr.  Higgins. 

At  dinner,  Joan  brought  up  buying  a  house  in  the  country.  I  suppose 
her  growing  up  in  Iowa  and,  in  fact,  living  there  until  two  years  before 
our  marriage  has  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  be  absorbed  by  Boston. 
But  I've  got  a  lot  of  work  ahead  of  me  before  I  reach  the  top  and  even 
then  accounting  is  no  rural  job.  Maybe  when  it's  all  over  we  will  be 
able  to  move. 


October  9 

By  the  middle  of  the  depression  when  people  looked  as  though  they 
had  been  kicked  in  the  stomach,  Bret  had  sold  all  of  his  livestock  except 
for  the  Appaloosa,  and  he  managed  to  keep  only  fifty  acres  in  seed.  Some 
brown  patches  of  tough-rooted  pasture  grass  sparsely  remained  while 
winds  rutted  the  rest  of  the  bare  land. 

During  one  afternoon,  two  men  arrived  in  a  lumber  truck  and  stacked 
a  mountain  of  sap-dripping  planks  and  posts  in  the  ranch  yard.  That 
evening  Bret  called  his  workers  together.  A  white  dome  of  the  sun  was 
sinking  into  the  land,  the  wind  swept  up  gusts  of  dust  and  the  tip  of 
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Bret’s  coat  collar  kept  slapping  at  his  neck  as  he  shouted  above  the 
wind’s  hisses. 

“I  got  this  here  wood  on  credit  ’cuz  you  know  there  ain’t  jack  to  pay 
for  it.  I  figure  old  man  Chambers  reckoned  that  it  would  just  set  through 
the  winter  anyway.  But  that  don’t  matter,  I  got  it.” 

The  wind  twisted  the  brim  of  his  hat  down  over  his  right  eye  as  he 
continued,  holding  his  hands  in  his  coat  pocket. 

“I  ain’t  got  work  for  you  or  myself  but  I’m  letting  you  live  on  the 
ranch  still  and  I’m  going  to  ask  you  to  help  me  build  a  barn,  not  a  reg¬ 
ular  barn,  but  a  big  one  with  sliding  doors  and  a  cement  floor,  so  it’ll 
hold  a  good  part  of  the  hay  crop  till  winter  when  the  price’s  up — and 
tools  and  sacks  of  grain.  We  got  time  and  can  do  all  the  building 
ourselves.” 

Bret  readjusted  his  hat  and  smoothed  the  brim  while  he  squinted  at 
the  men. 

“I’m  asking  you  to  do  it  on  credit.  And  when  times  come  good  again 
I’ll  pay  you  good.  The  barn’ll  be  put  up  cheaper  and  better  than  regular.” 

Some  of  the  men  looked  down  at  their  feet  and  then  into  the  faces 
of  each  other. 

“I  talked  to  Darrell  already  and  he’s  helping  me.  What  do  you  say?” 

One  of  the  Mexicans  said  something  about  work  and  no  money  don’t 
make  for  good  health. 

“I’ll  keep  you  with  food,”  Bret  said,  “God  knows  you  ain’t  got  less 
than  me.” 

The  men  continued  to  look  at  each  other  and  talk,  turning  from  one 
to  another. 

“Well,”  said  Bret,  “what  do  you  say?” 

No  one  answered.  Then  one  of  the  white  men,  leaning  back  on  his 
heels,  began  to  talk. 

“I  can’t  hear  you,”  said  Bret. 

The  man  rocked  on  his  heels  and  raised  his  voice. 

“I  imagine  most  all  of  us  got  the  same  feelings  on  the  matter.  You 
make  us  work  hard  and  a  man  works  to  get  money.  I  figure  I’d  rather 
sit  around  like  we  been  doing  than  have  to  work  like  a  dog  with  no 
chance  for  money.  I  don’t  want  no  man  beholden  to  me.” 

Bret  was  looking  at  the  man. 

“All  right,  Sonny,  that’s  how  things  are.” 

He  continued  to  stare  squinting  his  eyes,  and  Sonny  looked  down  at 
his  feet. 

“All  right,  that’s  how  it  is.  Well  now  I  got  something  to  say.  I  want 
all  the  cabins  on  this  place  empty  by  tomorrow  night,  except  Darrell’s, 
so  you  can  start  clearing  out  now.” 

Bret  whirled  around  and  walked  away  from  the  men  toward  his 
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window-lighted  house.  Behind  him  some  of  the  men  were  offering  vows 
of  work,  but  Bret  continued  his  long  strides  away. 

The  next  morning,  Darrell  and  Bret  found  the  Appaloosa  dead,  its 
throat  cleanly  slit  by  razor  and  its  windpipe  exposed  like  a  broken  hose. 

“So  that's  how  they  want  to  play,”  Bret  said. 

Near  the  timber  they  found  where  someone  had  tried  to  make  a  fire 
overrule  the  wind  and  wet  wood. 

“So  that's  how  things  are,''  Bret  said.  And  that  night  after  leveling 
the  land  with  Darrell  and  building  a  foundation  frame  for  the  barn, 
Bret  made  a  canvas  lean-to  a  few  yards  from  the  lumber  and  put  his 
sleeping  bag  under  it  next  to  a  Winchester  .30-.30. 

“You're  crazy  and  bound  to  freeze  these  nights,”  his  wife  said. 

“They’ll  be  back  and  that'll  be  the  end  of  it.” 

“I  reckon  I  should  have  learned  by  now  there  ain't  no  talking  to  you.” 

“That’ll  be  the  end  of  it,”  said  Bret,  “and  me  and  Darrell  will  finish 
the  barn  by  summer  time.” 

Three  nights  later  he  woke  up  and  heard  a  scratching  by  the  lumber. 
Then  with  the  flash  of  a  striking  match,  Bret  saw  the  Mexican  stooped 
over  holding  the  flame  to  crumpled  newspapers.  His  face  looked  like 
orange  wax  in  the  light.  Then  Bret  fired,  aiming  at  the  thigh,  the  man 
was  flung  sideways  knocking  against  the  wood,  and  from  the  light  of 
the  burning  newspaper,  Bret  saw  him  crawling  with  his  hands.  He  was 
squealing  and  dragging  his  legs  like  a  wounded  rabbit.  Then  the  light 
died  out  and  night  covered  him,  still  crawling. 


October  10 

Next  Tuesday  is  a  day  off,  so  Joan  wants  to  drive  to  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  woods  before  the  rains  knock  down  the  autumn  colored  leaves. 
That’s  fine,  but  now  she  wants  to  take  little  Carol  with  her  to  Church 
this  morning.  I  try  to  tell  her  that  a  cold  October  morning  is  no  place 
for  a  ten-month-old  baby.  She  knows  that  Carol  has  always  been  sickly. 
I  tell  her  that  this  is  her  plan  to  get  rid  of  the  child  that  was  born  in 
place  of  our  hoped-for  Brian.  We  both  had  felt  the  natural  tinge  of  dis¬ 
appointment  that  acted  as  no  indictment  of  our  future  love  of  the  baby. 
But  now  she  sees  no  joke,  and  stomps  out,  yelling  that  the  child  at  least 
will  have  the  faith  my  pagan  relatives  never  had.  I  can't  understand  her. 
I  mean  sometimes  I  think  she  has  a  dish  rag  for  a  brain. 


October  11 

The  barn  enabled  my  grandfather  to  get  higher  prices  for  his  stored 
hay  during  the  winter.  One  year  he  planted  forty  acres  of  black-eyed 
peas  and  stored  away  sacks  of  them  instead  of  hay,  and  then  he  and 
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Darrell  discovered  that  rats  had  invaded  the  barn  and  were  gnawing 
through  the  burlap  and  allowing  streams  of  peas  to  spill  through  the 
mounds  of  sacks.  My  grandfather  strapped  a  five-cell  flashlight  to  the 
barrel  of  a  small  scatter  shot  .22  and  spent  nights  sleeping  on  the 
harvested  crop.  He  would  flick  on  the  light  in  the  direction  of  any 
scratching  and  swing  the  gun  butt  to  his  shoulder,  sighting  down  the 
barrel  at  the  twitching  nose  and  the  light-stunned  eyes.  One  night  he 
killed  seventeen. 


October  12 

Little  Carol  has  caught  a  cold  and  we  can’t  drive  to  New  Hampshire. 
Next  Saturday  I  plan  to  take  Joan  to  a  new  foreign  movie  in  which 
Japanese  actors  play  the  roles  of  Western  cowboys. 


October  11* 

In  later  years  when  he  was  breaking  in  my  Uncle  Edward,  grand¬ 
father  bought  five  hundred  acres  of  arid  land  on  the  West  Side  previously 
used  only  for  wheat  and  barley  due  to  the  scarcity  of  water.  But  he  had 
a  plan  to  plant  cotton  and  alfalfa,  irrigating  them  by  water  pumps 
driven  by  gas  engines  since  electricity  was  not  available.  By  this  time 
my  grandfather  had  left  the  cattle  business  and  it  was  with  some  sadness 
that  he  watched  the  Cats  rip  up  the  pasture  land  while  wheeled  tractors 
laid  out  long  furrows  of  cotton  and  corn. 

That  spring,  surrounding  farmers  watched  as  the  pumps  and  engines 
were  installed  on  cement  foundations;  they  jealously  were  aware  that  the 
value  of  his  irrigated  land  would  be  twice  their  own,  yet  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  afford  the  initial  risk. 

However,  that  following  spring,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  ran  power 
lines  through  the  brown  acres  of  grain,  enabling  the  farmers  to  use  well 
water  for  other  crops.  My  grandfather  switched  to  cheaper  turbine 
pumps  run  by  electricity  but,  even  today,  the  abandoned  gas  engines  still 
spot  the  five  hundred  acres,  like  rusted  cromlechs,  imposing  but  useless, 
standing  in  open  mockery  to  the  vanished  hands  that  formed  them. 

One  night,  during  that  same  spring,  my  grandfather’s  barn  burned 
down. 


October  17 

The  journal  isn’t  going  right.  Perhaps  I  should  choose  a  more  remote 
subject  such  as  the  mountain  men  who  waded  the  winter  waters  of  the 
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Rockies,  trapping  beaver — Jim  Bridger  or  Jim  Beckwourth,  the  mu¬ 
latto,  or  Etienne  Prevost  or  John  Colter,  the  first  white  man  to  see 
Yellowstone,  Pierre’s  Hole  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Snake  River.  Or 
perhaps  I  should  tell  the  story  of  old  Hugh  Glass  of  Pennsylvania  who, 
in  August  of  1823,  was  mauled  by  a  grizzly  and,  too  broken  and  weak 
to  be  tied  to  a  saddle  or  carried  on  a  travois,  was  left  with  two  men 
who  were  paid  eighty  dollars  by  the  rest  of  the  trappers  who  then  con¬ 
tinued  their  overland  journey  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn.  The  two 
men,  known  as  Fitzgerald  and  Jim,  stayed  with  Glass,  waiting  for  him 
to  die,  washing  his  wounds  with  cold  water  and  slipping  soup  between 
his  teeth  when  he  was  semi-conscious.  On  the  fifth  day  the  two  men 
sighted  Arikara  Indians.  They  gathered  Glass’s  rifle  as  future  proof  of  his 
death,  as  well  as  his  powder-horn,  bullet-pouch,  knife  and  flint,  and 
left  for  the  fort  on  the  Big  Horn. 

When  Glass  recovered  from  his  coma,  he  found  himself  unarmed  and 
began  his  journey  for  revenge.  Without  food  or  knife  or  gun,  he  began 
his  crawl  toward  the  nearest  white  settlement,  Fort  Kiowa,  a  hundred 
miles  away.  Living  on  wild  cherries  and  buffalo  berries,  Glass  at  first 
covered  only  a  few  hundred  yards  a  day.  He  ate  the  raw  meat  of  a 
buffalo  calf  killed  by  wolves  and  carried  chunks  with  him.  He  continued 
crawling,  counting  the  red-necked  buzzards  hanging  in  the  sky;  he 
crossed  the  Moreau  River  and  headed  toward  the  Cheyenne,  experi¬ 
encing  that  solitary  struggle  that  would  be  shared  by  Sven  Hedin  who 
endured  four  days  without  water  in  the  Takla  Makan  desert  of  Asia — and 
by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  who  spent  the  last  seventeen  days  of  his  Antartic 
journey,  almost  without  sleep,  alone  in  a  small  boat  and  covered  with 
clothes  that  were  soaking  wet  during  the  day  and  frozen  into  sheets  of 
ice  during  the  night;  and  Joshua  Slocum  who  had  to  struggle  against 
four  days  of  continuous  storms  as  he  came  out  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
in  order  to  become  the  first  man  to  sail  alone  around  the  world.  There 
are  still  others:  Mungo  Park,  Alain  Gerbault,  Hermann  Buhl,  and 
Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery  whose  ordeals  at  least  brought  fame.  But 
Glass’s  only  reward  could  be  found  in  more  days  of  life  as  he  had  known 
them. 

He  finally  reached  Fort  Kiowa  and  was  taken  in  by  the  American  Fur 
Co.  Now  this  is  where  the  story  gets  hard  to  decipher.  After  a  short 
convalescence,  Glass  struck  out  in  search  of  the  two  men  who  had 
deserted  him.  He  traveled  toward  the  Big  Horn  with  a  boat  load  of 
trappers,  and  at  one  point  he  walked  alone  for  thirty-eight  days  until 
he  found  his  former  party  and  the  young  boy  named  Jim.  Apparently 
the  boy  blamed  the  other  man,  Fitzgerald ;  and  Glass,  recalling  the  boy’s 
inexperience,  must  have  believed  him  because  he  left  Jim  unharmed  and 
began  his  hunt  for  Fitzgerald  who  was  at  Fort  Atkinson  far  down  the 
Missouri  River. 
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Surviving  an  attack  by  the  Arikara,  and  traveling  alone  and  in  bull 
boats,  Glass  finally  reached  the  fort,  nine  months  after  he  had  been 
broken  by  the  grizzly.  There  he  found  that  Fitzgerald  was  in  the  army. 
Apparently  Glass  did  not  fulfill  his  quest  for  revenge  for  fear  of  entan¬ 
glements  with  the  government.  But  I  like  to  think  that  after  Hugh 
Glass  had  crawled  without  wine  or  kisses,  scratching  the  ground  for 
slugs  and  turning  over  rocks  for  black  beetles  that  crunched  like  hard 
beans  between  his  teeth,  he  had  discovered  the  joy  of  being  able  to 
exist  for  another  day.  He  could  stand  knee-deep  in  the  clear,  rock  water 
surrounded  by  the  chiaroscuro  of  slabs  and  scoria  of  granite  under  a 
white  sun,  and  smell  the  pine  of  tamaracks  amid  a  silence  more 
powerful  than  any  heavenly  voice.  Filled  with  the  sacredness  of  his 
discovery,  Glass  must  have  searched  out  his  betrayers  to  grant  them  his 
forgiveness. 

In  his  Travels,  Prince  Maximilian  tells  us  that  Glass  was  killed  by 
the  Arikara  during  the  winter  of  ’32  while  he  was  hunting  bear. 


October  20 

Joan  is  complaining  about  the  lack  of  heat  in  the  apartment  and  so 
I’ll  have  to  see  the  superintendent.  It  seems  that  she  would  have  an 
easier  chance  to  tell  him  herself  since  she’s  here  all  day.  But  there’s  no 
use  arguing  over  such  a  little  thing.  And  she  says  a  rat  is  coming  under¬ 
neath  the  sink  gnawing  the  potatoes.  Of  all  things,  now  I  have  to  get 
traps  and  chase  down  some  long-tailed  rodent. 


October  22 

During  an  Easter  visit  to  the  farm,  I  heard  my  father  calling  my 
grandmother  from  outside.  I  followed  her  out  of  the  house  and  saw 
my  father  and  Uncle  Edward  coming  from  the  barn  with  my  grand¬ 
father  supported  between  them.  The  front  of  his  shirt  was  red  with 
blood.  My  grandmother  ran  toward  them. 

“What  happened,  Bret?”  she  asked. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  “ ’s  nothing.” 

The  three  of  them  kept  walking. 

“He  was  in  the  new  hay  loft,”  my  father  said,  “and  fell  some  way  on 
to  a  pitch  fork.” 

My  grandmother  pulled  at  the  shirt  as  they  kept  moving  and  finally 
managed  to  uncover  the  three  punctures  that  the  tines  had  made  into 
his  stomach.  The  fourth  tine  had  scraped  the  skin  from  his  side. 

“I’ll  call  Doc  Olson,”  she  said,  “we  better  have  him  taken  to  the 
hospital.” 

“Ah,  ’s  nothing,”  my  grandfather  said. 
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“You  call  him,”  Uncle  Edward  said,  “but  we'll  take  him  into  town 
ourselves.  It's  faster.” 

My  grandmother  turned  to  the  house  and  grandfather  fainted.  My 
uncle  and  father  picked  him  up  with  their  arms  around  his  back  and 
under  his  thighs.  When  they  reached  the  car,  my  grandfather  opened 
his  eyes ;  they  looked  like  burnt  flesh.  He  was  breathing  loudly  through 
his  nose. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  “this  is  a  hell  of  a  way  for  a  man  to  die.” 

They  laid  him  down  across  the  back  seat  of  the  car  and  drove  toward 
town. 


October  25 

I  have  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  an  insurance  policy  that  I'm 
buying.  This  will  make  five,  and  Joan  and  Carol  will  be  set  if  anything 
should  happen  to  me.  If  not,  I  won’t  have  to  worry  about  the  destitution 
of  retirement. 


October  31 

Contrary  to  my  original  plans  I’ve  decided  to  include  the  death  al¬ 
though  it  occurred  several  years  after  the  pitchfork  or  any  other  impor¬ 
tant  incident.  I  brought  Joan  with  me  from  college  at  a  time  when  we 
were  talking  of  becoming  engaged.  Father  was  already  there,  summoned 
by  my  grandmother’s  phone  call,  and  Uncle  Edward  and  my  grand¬ 
mother’s  sister,  Aunt  Lucille,  were  also  there. 

I  went  upstairs  with  my  grandmother,  leaving  Joan  with  the  rest,  to 
see  my  grandfather  who  was  sentenced  to  bed  after  two  successive 
strokes.  His  mind  was  already  drying  and  it  took  him  some  time  to 
recognize  me.  He  lay  braced  with  pillows,  a  vein  crossing  his  forehead 
like  a  purple  worm,  and  his  nostrils  flaring  for  air. 

“Why,  is  that  you,  Tommy?” 

I  moved  closer. 

“Go  ahead  and  chop  their  heads,  boy,  let  ’em  run;  then  pluck  ’em.” 

He  turned  to  my  grandmother  and  said  someone  had  to  watch  the 
herd  and  the  Appaloosa. 

“Why  they’ll  burn  down  the  barn  if  we  don’t  set  a  guard.  Send 
Darrell.” 

I  went  back  down  the  stairs  where  Aunt  Lucille  was  serving  some 
German  chocolate  cake  with  coffee.  Grandmother  followed  shortly.  My 
father  was  talking  to  Uncle  Edward  and  from  the  sound  of  the  dis- 
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cussion,  my  uncle  seemed  to  be  a  replica  of  my  grandfather,  who  had 
always  referred  to  my  father’s  departure  and  occupation  in  a  tone 
reserved  for  the  betrayals  of  a  William  Joyce  or  John  Amerys.  I  tried 
to  change  the  conversation  and  a  few  moments  later  we  heard  a  noise 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  then  my  grandfather  appeared  in  a  night¬ 
shirt,  clutching  the  bannister  as  he  half  fell  down  the  stairs,  his  heels 
sliding  and  slipping  on  the  steps. 

“Bret,  what  are  you  doing?”  my  grandmother  called. 

He  looked  up  in  surprise  and  said,  “Shooting  rats.  Look  out.”  And 
then  he  sat  down  on  a  step  and  fell  back,  breathing  heavily  for  a 
moment,  and  then  was  dead.  He  sat  with  a  shocked  expression  on  his 
face  as  if  he  had  seen  someone  touch  off  a  bomb  that  had  destroyed  a 
universe.  His  eyes  were  like  white  bones. 

Father  called  the  undertaker  while  Uncle  Edward  and  I  moved  him  to 
a  couch  and  covered  him  with  a  blanket.  As  I  let  the  cloth  fall  on  his 
face  I  found  myself  wishing  that  he  had  died  before  his  world  had 
vanished,  wishing  that  the  pitchfork  had  saved  him  from  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  pain  of  finding  himself  the  only  thing  invulnerable  to  his  sweeping 
conquest. 

Aunt  Lucille  began  to  pray  from  a  book.  The  others  were  silent,  then 
Aunt  Lucille  sang  in  a  high  voice,  “When  you  walk  that  lonesome  valley, 
you  got  to  to  walk  it  by  yourself.”  I  went  to  a  small  shelf  where  an  old 
Bible,  stiff  and  dusty,  was  kept  and  began  fumbling  through  it.  Words 
leaped  quietly  from  their  brittle  pages  with  familiar  irrelevance.  I 
closed  it  and  went  back  to  the  table.  Having  no  common  or  planned  ritual 
for  dealing  with  the  dead,  we  ate  the  cake  and  ice  cream  until  the  mor¬ 
tician  came  and  took  the  body  away. 


November  1 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  continue.  I  can’t  go  on  stacking  event  on 
event,  stone  on  stone,  chip  on  chip,  without  the  hope  of  completing  a 
pyramid  of  happiness,  a  mosaic  of  joy.  I’ve  decided  to  do  a  journal  on 
the  mountain  man  Jedidiah  Smith,  who  carried  the  methodical  quietness 
of  his  Wesleyan  faith  into  the  Rockies  along  with  a  tattered  Bible  and  a 
London  fusil.  At  least  when  the  fashions  of  London  and  New  York 
changed  from  beaver  to  silk  hats,  Smith  found  a  new  world,  leaving 
his  traps  to  carve  routes  across  the  mountains  into  California,  and 
dying  at  the  hands  of  Indians,  he  must  have  known  that  his  efforts  were 
spring  seeds  bound  for  harvest. 

But  my  grandfather’s  events  don’t  tell  the  story.  Something  surely 
must  be  missing.  Those  times  he  galloped  for  love  to  court  the  black¬ 
haired  girl  who  became  his  wife,  those  times  he  perspired  with  his  men 
and  felt  the  heat  of  success  along  side  of  them,  the  early  mornings  when 
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the  rope  bit  into  his  hands  like  wet  steel,  the  birth  of  his  sons,  his  pride 
in  them,  the  sight  of  a  red-tailed  hawk  hanging  motionless  in  the  grey 
sky.  Those  are  the  things  that  must  have  been  there,  oh  I’m  sure  they 
had  to  be  there. 
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